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GEN. ALBERT 


The Androscoggin river has its 
source in the lakes amid the high- 
lands of western Maine. The waters, 
in their descent to the ocean, cross 
the state line and enter northern 
New Hampshire, go coursing and 
rushing through wild gorges, deep 
valleys, and ancient forests, through 
Errol, Dummer, Milan, Berlin, Gor- 
ham, and Shelburne, when they again 
flow into Maine, through Gilead, 
Bethel, and Oxford county, on their 
way to join the Kennebec and the sea. 

Gorham, a township embracing lof- 
ty mountains, precipitous cliffs, dense 
woods, and the most varied scenery, 
has its village spread out on the in- 
tervale of the Androscoggin valley, 
amid a perfect amphitheatre of hills 
and mountains. The Grand Trunk 
Railway connects the valley with the 
rest of the world. The village is the 
home of the sprightly Mountaineer, 
whose fame has gone beyond the town- 
ship and county, and even the state. 

One of the leading citizens of this 
beautiful village is Gen. Albert S. 
Twitchell, son of Joseph A. and 
Orinda L. Twitchell, who was born 
in Bethel, Maine, September 16, 
1840. He was prepared for col- 
lege at Gould’s academy, Bethel, 


8. TWITCHELL. 


before he was 16, under the instruc- 
tion of that celebrated educator, Dr. 
N. T. True. He then engaged in 
teaching, and for four years was an 
extremely popular and successful 
instructor. Choosing the law as his 
business in life, he became a student 
in the office of S. F. Gibson, at Beth- 
el. In the spring of 1863 be was ap- 
pointed enrolling officer of those sub- 
ject to draft in the district contain- 
ing Bethel; and after concluding the 
duties of that office, enlisted, in De- 
cember, 1863, in the 7th Maine Light 
Battery. When the battery was or- 
ganized he was made quartermaster- 
sergeant, and held this position until 
detailed, in February, 1865, by Gen. 
Grant, for duty at City Point, Va., 
where he remained until after the 
close of the war, rejoining his battery 
at Augusta, Maine, on the day of its 
muster out, June 21, 1865. 

He returned to Maine and his law 
studies, was admitted to practice in 
the court of Maine, in December, 
1865, and the next year, in Novem- 
ber, was admitted to practice at the 
New Hampshire bar. He removed to 
Gorham, opened an office, and has 
since been actively engaged in prac- 
tice. He is an energetic, busy, hon- 
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orable lawyer: his standard of pro- 
fessional morality is high, and he has 
a large clientage. He has been much 
in official positions. In 1872, when 
but 32 years of age, he was elected 
by the Republicans railroad commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire, and held 
the office three years. In 1875 and 
1876 he was colonel on the staff of 
Gov. P. C. Cheney. In September, 
1877, he was appointed post-master of 
Gorham, and held the office nearly 
nine years, resigning in July, 1886. 
He has taken great interest in the 
G. A. R., has served two years as 
judge-advocate of the New Hamp- 
shire department of this organization, 
two years upon the council of admin- 
istration, and was a delegate to the 
national encampment at Denver, Col., 
in 1885. He was elected president of 
the New Hampshire Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation at their annual reunion in Au- 
gust, 1886, and was unanimously re- 
elected in August, 1887. In June, 
1887, he was elected commissary- 
general of the state by the New 
Hampshire legislature, and as such 
held the rank of general on Gov. 
Sawyer’s staff. 

Gen. Twitchell has always taken a 
high position in favor of everything 
tending to the elevation and better- 
ment of mankind, and has been a 
zealous temperance worker. He was 
a delegate from the New Hampshire 
Grand Lodge of I. O. G. T. to the 
R. W. Grand Lodge of the World, 
which met at Saratoga in May, 1887. 
He is a member of Gorham Lodge 
F. A. M., of which he has been Mas- 
ter, and of Glen Lodge I. O. O. F., 
of which he has been the Noble 
Grand. He is also a member of 
Bramhall Lodge K. of P., of Port- 
land, Me. He has enthusiastically 
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aided in the development of the 
material interests of Gorham. He 
erected the fine block that bears his 
name, and in many ways has labored 
to build up the financial and moral 
prosperity of the town, and, perhaps 
more than any other citizen of the 
place, is interested in the educational, 
brotherhood, and literary interests of 
the community. He is generous to a 
fault, and responds liberally to all 
appeals for help. 

He married, April 7, 1869, Emma A., 
daughter of Parker Howland. They 
had Harold P., who died at the age of 
8 years, and Rita May, their only 
child now living, born May 16, 1889. 

A Republican in politics, General 
Twitchell has always been a zealous 
worker in the party, never faltering 
in his duty, and spending freely of 
his means in the support of its prin- 
ciples. As chairman of the county 
convention through several campaigns 
he has done excellent service, always 
working against great odds in the 
Democratic section in which he lives, 
but steadily reducing their majority 
until the county has become so close 
as to be debatable ground. He has 
always run ahead of the party ticket 
when nominated for any office, and 
at the last Republican convention se- 
cured the support of the delegates 
from his county as the candidate for 
governor, a position, however, which 
he does not seek. As a veteran he is 
very popular, not only at home but 
throughout the state, having always 
been true to them in all their inter- 
ests, and being one with them in all 
their associations. He is now receiv- 
ing their strong support as their can- 
didate for naval officer at the port of 
Boston, to which he aspires, and 
which he would ably fill. 











PENACOOK IN THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 





At a meeting of the Post, in Octo- 
ber, 1888, I was requested to write a 
paper on the men who went from 
Penacook,—or, as it was known in 
1861, Fisherville,—to the War of the 
Rebellion, and who lost their lives in 
battle, or from the effects of wounds 
or disease. 

The object of the Post in making 
this request was two-fold,—(1) to pre- 
serve from oblivion the memory of 
those whose loss brought honor and 
mourning to our community, and (2) 
to close the observance of Memorial 
Day in a manner befitting the sacred- 
ness of such an occasion. 

This could not help being a sad duty 
for me, as it recalled to remembrance 
the features of many with whom I was 
associated in the school-room, mill, 
or shop ; but it was also a pleasure, in 
a certain sense, as I was thus enabled 
to pay this tribute to their patriotism. 

When the news of the attack on 
Sumter, in April, 1861, reached Pen- 
acook, quickly followed by the attack 
in Baltimore of the secession mob on 
the 6th Massachusetts, the feeling in 
our village was similar to that in all 
manufacturing communities. The 
most intense loyalty to the Union 
manifested itself, first, in the hanging 
out of the stars and stripes, and 
again, when the government called for 
troops, in being among the first to 
furnish volunteers. 

At that time the Washington House 
was kept by Major J. S. Durgin. He 
had two sons at work in Boston. The 


youngest, Hiram, was well known to 
the old residents as a stout, good- 
natured boy, full of life, and a great 
lover of the sports common in those 
days, especially the old-fashioned 
game of base-ball as it was played 
then. He enlisted when the first 
three-months regiment was organiz- 
ed, but with his brother Abner was 
transferred to the company command- 
ed by Capt. Leonard Drown, in the 
second three years regiment. In this 
command he served up to the second 
Bull Run, fought in July, 1862; and 
here, not far from where he first met 
the enemy on the same field but one 
year before, he met a soldier’s death, 
falling with a sergeant’s stripes on his 
arm, and lies buried in an unknown 
grave. His company commander, 
Captain Leonard Drown, was one of 
the best known men in Penacook for 
ten years before the war began. He 
was foreman of the Pioneer Fire 
Company for some years—a man of 
striking appearance, and one of the 
best line officers in a regiment second 
to none in the service. I saw him 
last at Bladensburgh, Md., in Octo- 
ber, 1861, during a visit made to his 
quarters by some of the Third New 
Hampshire, to which I was attached. 
At the severely contested battle of 
Williamsburgh, Va., during the for- 
ward movement of McClellan’s army 
in March, 1862, he fell at the head of 
his company, shot through the head. 
He was the first commissioned officer 
from New Hampshire killed in that 
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war. His remains rest in our ceme- 
tery, and his grave was decorated to- 
day by the loving hands of comrades, 
many of whom never knew him, but 
closely connected by ties stronger than 
blood. He left a widow, one son, 
and two daughters. The son died; 
his widow and older daughter reside in 
Boston ; the other daughter is married 
to Mr. B. F. Drake, of Lake Village. 

John Muzzey was an employé at 
the Axle works—a young man of a 
quiet, retiring disposition, and a rela- 
tive, I think a brother, of those of the 
same name in the village. He was a 
recruit for the Second regiment, and 
was killed at the first Bull Run, 
where his ashes, like those of his com- 
rade Hiram Duargin, repose in an un- 
known grave. 

Stephen Cooney was the youngest 
son of the widow Cooney, who died 
about three years ago. When only 


seventeen years old he enlisted in the 
first three-months regiment, and on 
his discharge reénlisted in the third N. 


H. Volunteers for three years. With 
that regiment he served up to Febru- 
ary, 1864, when he was severely 
wounded at Drury’s Bluff, Va., dying 
shortly afterwards. He is buried in 
the National Cemetery at Hampton, 
Va. He was a brave soldier. He re- 
ceived a painful wound in the first 
engagement in which his regiment 
participated, at Secessionville, on 
James Island, June 16, 1862. He 
was born in Ireland. 

George Damon was a spinner in 
Harris’s Woollen Mill—a bright, 
genial young man, and a general fa- 
vorite. He was one of the best 
looking and neatest dressed men 
in the village. He enlisted in com- 
pany B, Second regiment New 
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Hampshire Volunteers, and met his 
death at the battle of Fair Oaks, in 
June, 1862. Like so many others, he 
lies in an unknown grave. He left 
no relatives here to my knowledge, 
being unmarried. 

Francis Keenan was a brother of 
Andrew Keenan, and for some years 
before the war was in the employ of 
the Rolfe Brothers. He enlisted in 
Captain Sturtevant’s company of the 
Fifth N. H., and was severely wound- 
ed at the battle of Fair Oaks, dying 
the same night. Like the others 
mentioned, his last resting-place is 
unknown. He was a brave soldier, 
a good type of his race, witty and 
energetic. He was a native of Ire- 
land, and came here about five years 
before the war. He was unmarried. 

Lucius Feeny was also an employé 
of the Rolfe Brothers, and enlisted in 
the same company as Keenan in the 
Fifth N. H. He met his death at 
Gettysburg, where he was killed by a 
solid shot, in July, 1863. His remains 
are interred in the New Hampshire 
lot in the National Cemetery on that 
renowned battlefield, but marked 
unknown. The identity of most of 
the men killed in that engagement was 
lost, no mark to designate who they 
were being found,—simply the letters 
N. H. on their caps, or their position 
in line where they fell. He left a 
widow, sister of Mr. Thomas Igo, a 
former resident of Penacook, and two 
children. One of the latter, Rev. G. 
H. Feeny, is a Catholic clergyman in 
Walpole, N. H.; the other, a daugh- 
ter, is married and lives in Florida. 
He was also a native of Ireland. 

Curtis Flanders was a brother of 
Mr. Winthrop Flanders. He was one 
of the best known men in the village 
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in his day, of an easy, jovial disposi- 
tion, with not an enemy in the world. 
He served in the first three-months 
regiment, afterwards reénlisted in the 
Sixth N. H., and was killed by a solid 
shot at Camden, N. C., the first to 
meet a violent death in his regiment, 
in the spring of 1862. He was un- 
married, and quite a young man. 

Joseph Farrand was a brother of 
Robert Farrand, our well known blind 
comrade. He was an operative in the 
Penacook Mill when the war broke 
out, and enlisted with his brother 
Robert in Captain Durgin’s company 
of the Seventh N. H. He was killed 
at Olustee, Florida, in the spring of 
1864, and in the same engagement 
his brother received the wound that 
rendered him sightless forever. Ed- 
mund, another brother, enlisted in 
the third N. H., and died from the 
effect of his service shortly after his 
discharge. His body rests in Wood- 
lawn. The family came here from 
England. 

Alexander L. Stevens was an em- 
ployé of the Axle works, I believe, 
and was orderly-sergeant of Captain 
Durgin’s company of the Seventh N. 
H. He entered Wagner in that awful 
charge where his gallant Colonel met 
his death, and was never seen after- 
wards. No relatives here. 

Sergeant Eben Daggett came here 
from Attleboro’, Mass. He enlisted 
in Captain Durgin’s company, and 
like sergeant Stevens was killed in 
the terrible charge on Wagner. He 
was a brother of the late Mrs. David 
A. Brown, and a fine type of the New 
England soldier, God-fearing and 
brave. I saw him at Hilton Head in 
July, 1862, and there is no question, if 
his life had been spared, but what his 
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abilities would have secured him high 
rank. 

Johnnie Clancy was a little doffer 
in the Penacook Mill. He was the son 
of a Mrs. Clancy, well known to some 
of our oldest residents. He enlisted 
in Captain Durgin’s company of the 
Seventh, went into that fatal charge 
on Wagner, and of him the same 
story can betold. He was never seen 
again. He was a bright-faced boy, 
with laughing eyes, and was beloved 
by all his associates, who grieved over 
his early death, for he was hardly 17 
years old. 

Patrick Clancy, John’s brother, two 
years younger, enlisted in the Ninth 
N.H., but was taken sick, and died in 
the hospital in New York city. They 
were their mother’s only sons, and a 
desolate home was the consequence. 

Richard Nolan was also an opera- 
tive in the Penacook Mill, of about 
the same age as John Clancy, and a 
half brother to Mrs. James Kelly. He 
enlisted in Captain Durgin’s company 
in the fall of 1861, and like a hero 
met his fate at Wagner where his 
laughing face disappeared forever. 

Captain Henry H. Aver recruited a 
part of the men in Captain Plymp- 
ton’s company E of the Third N. H. 
He was appointed First Lieutenant, 
and promoted to Captain. He had 
the reputation of being one of the 
bravest men in that gallant regiment, 
as he was one of the most daring. 
He was severely wounded on Morris 
Island during the siege of Charleston, 
but recovered, and returning to his 
command was killed at Drury’s Bluff 
in 1864. His body was brought to 
Penacook, and his ashes rest in Wood- 
lawn cemetery. A married daughter 
survives him, in Somerville, Mass. 
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He was a man quick and energetic, 
but genial and happy in his disposi- 
tion. He was well known to many 
of us who served with him in the 
Third. 

Lieut. Charles H. Emery was a 
brother of Mrs. Timothy C. Rolfe, an 
employé of the Rolfe Brothers, and 
well known in Penacook. He enlist- 
ed in the Twelfth N. H. in the sum- 
mer of 1862, and was severely wound- 
ed at Cold Harbor, dying of his 
wounds shortly after. His body lies 
in our cemetery. He was a man of a 
gentle, retiring nature, and greatly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He 
left a widow who resides in Canter- 
bury. 

William Haley, one of the first to 
enlist in Captain Drown’s company of 
the Second N. H., was in the employ 
of the Rolfe Brothers when the war 
broke out. He served with his com- 
pany and regiment up to March, 1863, 
when he returned with the regiment 
on furlough, and, while staying here 
on a visit with his ancle, died sudden- 
ly of heart disease, and was buried 
in Woodlawn cemetery. He was a 
native of Ireland, and for some years 
before coming to this country was a 
member of the celebrated Dublin 
police force. No relatives of his re- 
side here now. Mrs. Luke Garvey, a 
former resident of Penacook, widow 
of a soldier of the Fifth N. H., who 
was killed at Mine Run, Va., in 
1864, was his sister. She now lives 
in Lowell, Mass., with her family. 

Thomas Haley was a weaver in the 
Penacook Mill for some years before 
the war, and a brother of William 
Haley. He enlisted in Captain Dur- 
gin’s company of the Seventh N. H., 
which was mainly made up of Pena- 
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cook men, or of those recruited in its 
immediate vicinity. He participated 
in the battles in which his regiment 
was engaged during the siege of 
Charleston, and was one of the few 
who came out of the charge on Wag- 
ner unhurt, only to meet his fate at 
Olustee, where he was killed beside 
his former room-mate in the mill, 
Joseph Farrand. His widow and two 
daughters resided here until 1879, 
when they removed to Manchester, 
where they still live. A little son of 
his was drowned in the canal back of 
the store of W. H. Bell, in the sum- 
mer of 1864. Like so many of his 
comrades, his last resting-place is un- 
known. He was born in Ireland. I 
was lately told by comrade George 
W. Abbott that just as the recall was 
sounded and the brigade ordered to 
fall back, he heard his name called, 


and looking back towards the direc- 
tion of the voice, saw poor Haley half 
lying half sitting at the base of a 
tree. A piece of shell had struck him 
in the middle, literally disembowelling 
him, and presenting a most horrifying 


spectacle. In piteous tones he beg- 
ged for a drink of water. Comrade 
Abbott, with a bullet in his shoulder, 
and at the risk of capture, as the regi- 
ment was rapidly disappearing, stoop- 
ed and gave him all there was in his 
canteen. He drank every drop; 
whereupon Abbott said,—‘‘ Tom, I 
will try and fill my canteen and leave 
it with you.” ‘* It is no use, George,” 
said Haley, ‘* you will only be made 
a prisoner, and it will do me no good, 
as an hour will finish me. God bless 
you !”—and so they parted forever. 
Hubert McEvilly was an employé 
of H. H. & J. S. Brown, and a resi- 
dent of Penacook since 1853. He was 
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the son of a widow who lived for a 
good many years in the house now 
occupied by Cornelius O’Brien, near 
the Axle works. While visiting 
friends in the Green Mountain state 
in the spring of 1862, he enlisted in 
the Tenth Vermont. He was severely 
wounded at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, in 1864, being shot through the 
breast, the ball barely grazing his 
heart. He was home on furlough the 
greater part of the fall and winter of 
1864, and was offered his discharge 
but would not accept it. He return- 
ed tofhis regiment, and at the battle 
of Five Forks, five days after his time 
was out, he was shot dead while act- 
ing as one of the color guard. A 
more touching tribute was never paid 
the memory of a brave man than when 
his Captain wrote to his afflicted 
mother of the death of her only son. 
He was buried where he fell. His 
mother and two sisters live in Illinois. 
He was a native of Ireland. 

Louis B. Elliott was the oldest son 
of Theodore Elliott, the well known 
wheelwright at the Borough. He en- 
listed in Company E, Sixteenth N.H., 
in the winter of 1862. Although this 
regiment was not engaged in any 
battles of note, the loss of life was 
terrible on account of being located 
in the swamps and bayous of Louisi- 
ana, where malarial fevers and dysen- 
tery almost decimated its ranks. He 
was among the many who lost their 
lives in this manner. He left a widow, 
Mrs. Roxanna Elliott, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Edward Prescott and Mrs. 
Mary Clark, all of whom reside here 
still. 

Major William I. Brown was the 
oldest son of Mr. John S. Brown. 
He had but just graduated from 
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Brown University, and was on the 
point of being ordained when the 
war broke out. He enlisted in the 
Ninth N. H., in July, 1862, and was 
commissioned first lieutenant, and 
appointed adjutant. With the Ninth 
he participated in many bloody bat- 
tles, and in the fall of 1864 was pro- 
moted to major, and transferred to 
the Eighteenth N. H., in which regi- 
ment he served until March, 1865, 
when he was killed at Fort Steadman 
just on the eve of the dissolution of 
the Southern Confederacy and the 
close of the war. His remains were 
buried in our cemetery. He was the 
last commissioned officer killed in 
action in that war from our state, as 
his uncle, Captain Drown of the 
Second, was the first, and their bodies 
rest side by side in Woodlawn cem- 
etery. He was small in stature, 


and, as I remember him, had a kindly 
eye, a gentle disposition, and a res- 


olute will. Among the many in both 
regiments who lost their lives for 
their country, none were lamented by 
their comrades more than Major 
Brown, as he was looked upon as one 
of the most reliable as he was one ‘of 
the bravest men in the service. When 
our Grand Army Post was instituted, 
in the winter of 1874, his name was 
the one selected, and I am sure my 
comrades will agree with me when I 
say that in showing this respect for 
his memory we honored ourselves and 
paid a deserved tribute to his worth. 

Nathan Hardy was a son of the 
late Josiah Hardy. He enlisted in 
the Thirteenth New Hampshire, lived 
to return, and died soon after. His 
body lies in the family cemetery, near 
his late home. 

William Maher, well known to the 
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boys of 1861, is a son of John Maher, 
of Boscawen. He enlisted in Captain 
Durgin’s company of the Seventh, 
served his time out, and returned. 
He is now in Washington, D. C. 

John Maher, a brother of William, 
was a member of the same company 
and regiment as his brother. He 
also came out of the struggle safely, 
and is now a resident of Boston. 

James K. Brickett was a_ well 
known business man here for some 
years before the war, being engaged 
in the manufacture of shoes, in the 
building formerly occupied as a store 
by H. H. &J.S. Brown. He enlist- 
ed in Captain Durgin’s Company of 
the Seventh, and died of yellow-fever 
while on the way from Florida to 
New York. His body found a rest- 
ing-place intheocean. He left a wid- 
ow, who now resides in East Con- 
cord, and a son and daughter. The 
former was an assistant surgeon dur- 
ing thewar, inthe navy. The daugh- 
ter was the wife of a well known law- 
yer here, before the war. Mr. Brick- 
ett was advanced in years when he 
enlisted, and was unable to endure 
the hardships of the campaign along 
the malarial coast of the Carolinas 
and Floridas. 

John Savage was an employé of 
Rolfe Brothers, and when the war 
broke out went to New York and 
enlisted in Corcoran’s 69th Volun- 
teers. He-was killed at the first bat- 
tleof Bull Run. He left no relatives 
here, as he came on a visit, in 1857, 
and, liking the place, remained until 
1861, when he went, as stated, to 
New York to enlist in an Irish reg- 
iment, some of the officers of which he 
knew. He wasa native of Ireland. 

John K. Flanders was another, 


well known in Penacook before the 
war, as he lived there, boy and man, 
up to the time he enlisted. His fa- 
ther owned and lived in the house on 
Canal street, opposite the bulkhead. 
He was bright and active, and promi- 
nent in amateur theatricals and lyce- 
ums. He enlisted in the Third N. H., 
Co. A, with his brother William, and 
died of yellow-fever, at Hilton Head, 
S. C., in 1863. He left a widow, 
who afterwards married Mr. Freeman 
Tucker of this place. No relatives 
now live here. His brother, who 
served through the war, now lives in 
Illinois, and another is a resident of 
Franklin Falls. 

George W. Gage was the son of Mr. 
Jacob Gage, whom some of the older 
people will remember as a clerk for 
Mr. Luther Gage when in the old 
store, near the hotel on the Boscawen 
side. He enlisted in the Ninth New 
Hampshire, Co. K, and was killed at 
Bolivar, Kentucky, in 1863. I think 
no relatives now reside here. Like 
so many others, his bones lie far 
from where he was born. 

Moses Jones was one of three 
brothers, who volunteered in response 
to the president’s call for troops in 
1861. He enlisted in the Fourteenth 
Infantry of the regular army, and 
served faithfully with his regiment up 
to the time of the terrible campaign of 
the Wilderness, where he received his 
death wound, dying shortly after- 
wards in the hospital in Philadelphia, 
in which city his body was buried. 

Daniel Jones enlisted in Captain 
Durgin’s company of the Seventh regi- 
ment in the fall of 1861, and, with the 
comrades of that noble regiment, 
took part in the long siege of Charles- 
ton. He was spared in the charge at 
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Wagner, but, like so many of his com- 
rades, fell at Olustee, Florida, his 
body falling into the possession of the 
enemy, and receiving burial at their 
hands. Both were brothers of our 
present post commander, David E. 
Jones, and were but boys when they 
received their death wounds. They 
were true types of the thousands who 
went to the front in 1861, with no 
incentive to enlist but a love of 
country and a desire to save the 
Union, for it was before bounties were 
offered as an inducement to enlist. 
It is difficult to realize, thinking of 
these things, that there are those who 
say that men enlisted for the pittance 
of $11 per month, and who grumble 
at the pension paid the mother, who 
contributed three sons in the war to 
save the Union, two of whom she 
never saw again. 

Samuel Wooley was an operative in 
the Penacook Mill. He enlisted in 
Capt. Sturtevant’s company of the 
Fifth New Hampshire, in September, 
1861, and died of disease. He was 
unmarried. 

Mathew Wooley was a brother of 
Samuel, and was also an operative 
in the Penacook mill. He enlisted 
in Capt. Durgin’s company of the 
Seventh New Hampshire, and died of 
yellow-fever, at Fort Jefferson, Flori- 
da. He left one son, James Wooley, 
who resides here at the present time. 
Both were natives of England. 

Thomas Ward was in the employ of 
John A. Coburn when he enlisted, 
joining the first company of sharp- 
shooters of Berdan’s regiment. He 
was killed at the battle of Fair Oaks, 
in June, 1862. He left a widow and 
one daughter. The latter married 
John Rand, who for some years 
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worked in the cabinet shop. Both 
mother and daughter are dead. Mr. 
Ward was a native of England. 

William Simpson was a native of 
Scotland, and was in the employ of 
Amsden & Merriam, in the tin busi- 
ness, some years before the war. He 
went to New York and enlisted in the 
Seventy-ninth Highlanders, and was 
killed in one of the many battles in 
which the regiment took part. While 
here he was a general favorite, a 
member of the lyceum, and a fine am- 
ateur actor, as some of the older resi- 
dents of Penacook may recollect. 

Reuben Eastman was a son of the 
widow Judith Eastman, who died last 
year. He was drafted in 1864, as- 
signed to the Fifth New Hampshire, 
and killed in the first battle engaged, 
Cold Harbor, Va. His only relative 
here at the present time is his broth- 
er, William Eastman. 

Luke Garvey was an employé of 
Rolfe Bros., and a resident of Pena- 
cook for some eight years before the 
war. He was drafted at the same 
time as Eastman, assigned to the 
same regiment, and killed in the same 
battle. I believe they were the only 
drafted men who went to the front 
from Penacook, substitutes being sent 
by other parties. He left a widow 
and quite a family of young children, 
who now reside in Lowell, Mass. 
James Garvey is a brother, a veteran 
of the navy himself. 

Cyrus Holmes was an employé of 
Caldwell, Amsden & Co., and a resi- 
dent of Penacook for some years be- 
fore the war. He was one of those 
genial boys whom all liked, with a 
pleasant word for every one whom 
he met. He enlisted in the 1st Mass. 
Cavalry, and died during the war, of 
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disease, at Hilton Head. It was my 
fortune to meet him there in 1862. 
He was a son of the late True 
Holmes. Two of his brothers and 
two sisters now reside here. 

Walter Roby was a son of S.C. 
Roby, well known here. He served 
in the Third N. H., Co. E, and died 
at Hilton Head during the war. 

Roland Taylor, a mule-spinner, was 
an employé of H. H. & J. S. Brown. 
He enlisted in the Fifth New Hamp- 
shire, Co. A, was severely wounded 
during the seven days’ fighting before 
Richmond in 1862, and died June 4 
of that year. He left no relatives 
here. He was a native of England. 

Lorenzo F. Connor was a tinsmith, 
who lived here as boy and man, 
working for some time in the store of 
Amsden & Merriam, now occupied 
by J. F. Hastings. He enlisted in the 
Seventh New Hampshire, Durgin’s 
company, and was killed in the charge 
on Wagner, July 18, 1863. He lefta 
sister, wife of Henry Abbott, now a 
resident of Concord. 

James. C. Elliott was a brother of 
George B. Elliott, a member of our 
Post. He enlisted in the Sixteenth 
New Hampshire, Co. E, and died at 
Port Hudson, La., July 27, 1863. His 
brother served in the same regiment. 

Loveland C. French enlisted as a 
drummer in the Third New Hamp- 
shire, and died of disease. His father 
resides here still. 

Daniel Abbott was a brother of 
Dea. Frank A. Abbott. He enlisted 
in Capt. Durgin’s company, of the 
Seventh, and participated in the long 
siege of Wagner, where his life was 
spared only to meet his destiny at 
Olustee, Florida. Here he was capt- 
ured, and died in Andersonville 
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prison, which so many entered never 
again to leave alive. 

Freeman Ferrin was the father of 
Lyman Ferrin. He enlisted in the 
Seventh, in Durgin’s company of that 
regiment, and was killed in the charge 
on Wagner. He was of the West 
Concord family of that name. 

James Martin, Jr., was the son of 
James Martin, and served in the same 
company and regiment with his father 
and brother, Michael C., Eighth New 
Hampshire. He was killed at Port 
Hudson on the same day Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lull lost his life. The family 
lived here before the war, the two 
boys working in the mill and the 
father on the railroad. They did not 
return here at the close of the war. 

Captain Nathaniel French was a 
son of the late Richard J. French, 
and a brother of Thomas C. French. 
He was appointed assistant-surgeon 
of the Thirtieth Massachusetts, and 
died at Port Hudson. His brother re- 
sides here still on Canal street. 

John Price was born in England. 
He was an employé of H. H. & J. S. 
Brown. He enlisted in Capt. Dur- 
gin’s company, of the Seventh, and 
died in the service, of disease. 

L. S. Raymond was of the Bos- 
cawen family of that name. He 
worked in the Penacook Mill as a 
boy. He enlisted in Durgin’s com- 
pany, and fell at Wagner. 

Joseph Morrill was the son of Eben 
Morrill, of the Borough. He enlisted 
in the Seventh, and was killed at 
Wagner. 

Selwin Reed was son of Deacon 
Reed, for many years the well known 
miller. He died at Beaufort, S. C., 
in 1863, while serving in Capt. Dur- 
gin’s company of the Seventh. 
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Jefferson Searle was a resident of 
Penacook, towards the Mast Yard. 
He enlisted in the fall of 1861 in Capt. 
Durgin’s company, of the Seventh, 
and was killed at Olustee, a battle in 
which so many of the Seventh met 
their death. His widow married 
Joseph Thurber, and resides at Mast 
Yard. 

Samuel P. Reed was son of Deacon 
Reed, and a brother of Selwyn. He 
enlisted in Captain Durgin’s company 
of the Seventh, and was killed in 
action at Laurel Hill, Va., in 1864. 

James M. Dwinnells was a recruit 
for Capt. Durgin’s company, Seventh, 
and was killed at Olustee, in 1864. 

Alfred A. Clough was well known 
among the Fisherville boys before the 
war, his father living in the house on 
Summer street long occupied’ by the 
late C. C. Topliff, M.D. He en- 
listed in the Tenth N. H., Co. A, was 
captured at Five Oaks in 1864, ex- 
changed, and died shortly after from 
the hard usage in prison. 

Horace Clough was a brother of 
Alfred, and when he enlisted was 
at work in the cabinet-shop. He was 
a bright, happy boy, and a general 
favorite. He served in Co. E, First 
Heavy Artillery, and died on his re- 
turn. Both brothers were buried in 
Woodlawn cemetery. 

George M. Whidden was the son 
of a Mr. Whidden who owned the 
house on Summer street now occu- 
pied by John A. Coburn. He en- 
listed in Capt. Durgin’s company of 
the Seventh, and died of wounds on 
June 25, 1864. 

In thus presenting a list of the 
men who went to the war from Pena- 
cook, and who lost their lives during 
the struggle, while a momentary 
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thought of regret may pass through 
our minds, how little do we think of 
the terrible agony endured by many 
of them, as, torn by shot or shell, 
they lay on the battlefield, praying 
for death to end their sufferings: of 
many more dying a lingering death 
amid the malarial swamps of Louisi- 
ana, some of them but mere boys, 
far from a mother’s loving care; and 
of the thousands literally starved to 
death in the prison pens of the South, 
where, tortured by hunger, swarming 
with vermin, and covered with sores, 
they died rather than accept freedom 
on condition of enlistment in the rebel 
army. Native and foreign alike— 
Americans, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Canadians—they volunteered, 
before bounty or inducement was 
offered, in response to the call of 
Abraham Lincoln to save the Union 
of the states; and whether in camp, 
on the march, in the trench, on the 
battlefield, or in the hospital, they 
freely divided their last crust, or 
shared alike in the contents of their 
canteens to the last drop, thus laying 
the foundation among those who sur- 
vived for a fraternity so broad and 
deep that neither the fierce parti- 
sanship of a political contest, nor 
the hateful quarrels of religious sects, 
can shatter it. 

Pessimists may deplore the ten- 
dency of the times from their stand- 
point, and look back with longing 
eyes to an imaginary period when 
there was more purity and integrity 
among our public men, and more of 
the love of country among our citi- 
zens; but there never was a time in 
the history of this nation when better, 
purer, or abler men managed its 
affairs than during that eventful 
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epoch in our existence, between 1861 
and 1865, when Abraham Lincoln, 
Edwin M. Stanton, Salmon P. Chase, 
William H. Seward, and their asso- 
ciates ruled the destinies of the re- 
public, or more patriotism and true 
love of country manifested than by 
the men who were taught the science 
of war under McClellan, and con- 
quered the Confederacy under Grant, 
Sherman, and Sheridan. 

The best illustration of the effects 
of Christian civilization on this con- 
tinent, after nearly a century of sep- 
aration from the corrupt, demoral- 
izing, aristocratic governments of 
Europe, was the character of that 
war ;—for, if there is one fact more 
than another made clear by history, 
it is that describing the atrocious out- 
rages committed on the old and the 
young, the weak and the helpless, 
and especially on the women and 
children, by the victorious soldiers of 
former wars. The War of the Revo- 
lution was not exempt from this 
stain; and the burning of Washing- 
ton in the War of 1812—brutal and 
needless—proved that that phase of 
barbarism still existed among the 
armies of a nation claiming to be in 
the fore front of civilization. Beauty 
and booty were the words in the 
mouths of Packenham’s soldiers at 
New Orleans, and this fact nerved the 
troops of Jackson, and enabled them to 
achieve a glorious victory, and con- 
quer a peace that has existed up to 
the present time. 

But it remained for the soldiers 
of the civil war, South as well as 
North, to set an example such as the 
world had heretofore not seen in its 
great conflicts,—for from the begin- 
ning to the end of that struggle wil- 


ful destruction of property was the 
exception, not the rule, and acts of 
violence towards women were looked 
upon with so much horror that offences 
of that nature, when occurring, which 
was very rare, were sure to meet with 
a just and speedy punishment. The 
character of the great body of volun- 
teers in the Union Army was similar 
to that of the men and boys who left 
our village. They were, in the greater 
part, the sons of God-fearing parents, 
and it was not surprising that the 
lessons taught them at their mothers’ 
knees bore such fruit, for never in 
the history of any nation were there 
found better husbands, more faithful 
sons, or braver soldiers than in that 
army towards which Penacook fur- 
nished her full proportion ; and when 
an occasion like the observance of 
to-day recalls to mind the forms of 
those who never came back, one is 
tempted to say of them what Pericles 
said of his comrades who fell in the 
Samian War more than two thousand 
years ago,—** They are become immor- 
tal like the gods, for the gods them- 
selves are not visible to us, but, from 
the honors they receive and the 
happiness they enjoy, we conclude 
they are immortal; and such should 
these brave men be who die for their 
country.” 

Of that fierce struggle, which lasted 
four years, it has been truly said,— 
** It was the greatest war of the cen- 
tury. On the Union side alone, 110,070 
men were killed in battle; while 
249,458 more died from disease, by 
accidents, in military prisons, or from 
other causes. Including both sides, 
over half a million lives were lost.” 
It is hard to realize the meaning of 
the figures ** 110,070 men killed,” and 
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that on one side only. But on this 
occasion I will dwell only on our own 
state and village. New Hampshire 
sent to the civil war one regiment of 
cavalry, one of heavy artillery, one 
light battery, one battalion of sharp- 
shooters, one three-months infantry 
regiment, two-nine months, thirteen 
three-years, and one,—organized in 
September, 1864, the Eighteenth,— 
served to the close of the war, about 
ten months. 

The total number of men who went 
from New Hampshire was a trifle 
above 35,000. Of that number 2,004 
were killed or died of wounds, and 
2,928 died of disease in prison, by 
accident, or otherwise. Adding the 


loss in killed, and who died of wounds 
and disease, of the battalion of sharp- 
shooters, which is not included in the 
above figures, and New Hampshire’s 


loss foots up in round numbers to 
5,000 men; or, in other words, one 
man in seven who went to the front 
from this state, between April, 1861, 
and April, 1865, never returned, be- 
ing killed in battle, or dying of 
disease or wounds. An estimate can 
be formed from these figures of the 
number of desolate homes, and the 
thousands of widows, orphans, and 
mourning relatives, found in our 
state, when the surrender of Lee’s 
army ended the war. 

Small as our village was at that 
time, it furnished volunteers for the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 18th Infantry Regiments ; 
lst Cavalry, Light Battery; Ist 
Heavy Artillery; 1st New England 
Cavalry; Regular Army; Navy and 
Marine Corps; 69th, 79th, and Fire 
Zouaves of New York, and the 10th 
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Vermont. The following is a roll of 
the men who left Penacook, and who 
survived to the end of the war. Itis 
made up from memory, largely, and 
must be imperfect. The names en- 
rolled are of men who lived in the 
village, or in its immediate vicinity, 
for it must be remembered that in the 
report of the Adjutant General, the 
majority are credited to Concord, 
Boscawen, and Canterbury, the vil- 
lage being located on the borders of 
those three towns, having no identity 
of its own as a town, Penacook being 
merely a post-office address. 


SECOND REGIMENT. 


Lieut. Isaac N. Vesper, now of 
Blackstone, Mass., resident of Pena- 
cook many years before the war. 

Lieut. Abner F. Durgin, quarter- 
master of the regiment; one of a 
family of four, who served through 
the war, all dead but him, and his 
intellect is gone. 

Lieut. Joseph H. Wilkinson, a 
native of England, present 
dence unknown. 

Corporal Joseph C. Sweatt, son of 
the late Ira Sweatt, died since the 
war, and is buried in Woodlawn 
cemetery. 

James Thompson, unknown. 

Daniel Desmond, a native of Ire- 
land, well known before the war, died 
at Togus, Me., in the Soldiers’ Home, 
about five years ago. 

Nicholas Duffy, well known before 
the war, resides in Penacook now. 
He is a native of Ireland. 

Philip C. Eastman, an old resident, 
well known, lives in Concord. 

Hiram S. Goodwin, an old resi- 
dent, now resides in Denver, Colo 
rado. 


resi- 
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THIRD REGIMENT. 

Adna S. Currier was a son of Bar- 
ney Currier, nephew of Dr. Steve Cur- 
rier ; died some years since the war. 

James M. Chase was an employé 
of Caldwell & Amsden when he en- 
listed ; now lives in Manchester. 

Joel A. Cushion was in his day 
one of the best known men in Pena- 
cook, keen and witty. He now lives in 
Webster. 

Joseph H. Currier was a brother of 
Dr. Steve Currier, and died some 
two years ago in Concord. 

Fred H. Favor was one of those 
well known, and as well liked, before 
the war; present residence unknown. 

Edwin Farrand was a brother of 
Robert. He died shortly after the 
war, and is buried in Woodlawn 


cemetery. 
Hiram Gage was a brother of the 
late Calvin Gage, and now resides in 


Kansas. 

William W. H. Gage is a son of 
Hiram, and also resides in Kansas. 

Thomas Minnehan was a son of 
Jerry Minnehan, a native of Ireland. 
They could neither kill nor drown 
him during the war, as some of the 
Third boys will remember. 

Martin Spellman is a native of 
Ireland, and employed on the rail- 
road ; residence unknown. 

Jeremiah Sheehan is a native of 
Ireland ; resides in Manchester. He 
also served in the Tenth. 

D. Arthur Brown was the son of 
the late Deacon Henry H. Brown, 
and is at present manager of the 
Concord Axle Works. 

Henry F. Brown is a brother of 
D. Arthur Brown, and at the present 
time treasurer of the Contoocook 
Manufacturing Co. 


Samuel F. Brown is a_ brother 
of John S. Brown, for many years 
superintendent of the weaving de- 
partment in the cotton mills, and re- 
sides here at the present time. 

Geo. E. Flanders was, before and 
since the war, overseer of the carding 
department in the Harris Woollen 
Mill, and later in the Contoocook 
Cotton Mill. He still lives in Pena- 
cook. 

Carl Krebs was a native of Ger- 
many, and a noted clarinet player. 
On his return from the war he settled 
in Boston until his health broke 
down, when he went to the celebrated 
water cure at Danville, New York, 
where he died about five years ago. 

John C. Linehan was born in Ire- 
land. Came to Penacook in 1852, 
and still resides here. 

William W. Flanders was a brother 
of John K. Flanders, and served in 
Company A. He returned here at the 
close of the war, but went to the state — 
of Illinois, where he now resides. 

Jason R. C. Hoyt was born in the 
Borough, and now resides in Web- 
ster. 

Loveland W. French was quite a 
small boy when he enlisted as a 
drummer, and died in camp in 
Concord. His father still resides 
here. 

John C. Mitchell was a son of 
Philip Mitchell, and was well known. 
He died shortly after the close of 
the war. No relatives of his now 
reside here. 

John Curran was in the employ of 
C. W. Webster, but made his home 
in Penacook. He is a native of 
Ireland. He enlisted in Co. C, Capt. 
Donahoe. He now resides in Bos- 
ton. 
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FOURTH REGIMENT. 

Sergeant Samuel H. Runnells was 
one of the color sergeants of his 
regiment. He was known to all of 
his comrades as ** Lady Washington,” 
and as such was known all over the 
state, and those who once heard his 
voice when cheering will never forget 
it. He was accidentally killed in 
Manchester a few years ago. 

Michael Cuddy is a native of Ire- 
land, and was well known here before 
the war. When last heard from he 
was in Manchester. 

William Brannan was an employé 
in the Axle works before the war, 
living in the Halloran house in ‘* Cali- 
fornia.” He enlisted in the Fourth, 
served out his time, then reénlisted, 
returned here, and with his family 
removed to Nashua, where he died 
some ten years ago. He was born 
in Ireland. 

FIFTH REGIMENT. 

Sergeant Daniel Gibson was well 
known here before the war; now re- 
sides in Nashua. 

Corporal Walter W. Eastman was 
an overseer in the Penacook Mill 
when he enlisted. He still resides 
here. 

Orris T. Blinn was well known 
to the older residents. 
eight years ago. 

Patrick Brannan is a native of 
Ireland, and now resides in Charles- 
town, Mass. 

Calvin P. Couch, unknown to me. 

Nathan C. Danforth was one of 
our oldest residents. He died last 
year. He had two sons in the service 
also. 

Luther C. Copp now lives in Low- 
ell. 

Sylvanus Danforth was a son of 


He died some 
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Nathan C. Danforth. He now lives 
in West Concord. 

Edwin C. Gilmore was a nephew 
of John A. Coburn. He died just 
after the war, and is buried in 
Woodlawn cemetery. 

Thomas Gahagan was a son of 
John Gahagan, who was the first 
Irishman to locate in Penacook. He 
is at the soldiers’ home in Togus, 
Maine. He was half brother to Rich- 
ard Nolan, who was killed at Wag- 
ner. 

Anthony Gahagan was in his day 
one of the best known men in the vil- 
lage. He was a native of Ireland, 


and accidentally killed in California 
since the war. 

Albert Hunt was an uncle of New- 
He died shortly after 


ell C. Hunt. 
the war. 

Benjamin F. Morse, the well 
known barber, has been one of our 
best known citizens for the past thir- 
ty-six years. He is known to smile 
occasionally when he hears a good 
thing. He left one of his legs at An- 
tietam, but works as hard as a man 
with two. As he is very comfortably 
located in this world, he is in no hurry 
to start for the other, and while we 
remain here we want him to stay 
with us. 

Sergeant Charles Riley was a long- 
time resident of Penacook. He was 
a native of Ireland. He died about 
five years ago, and is buried in 
Woodlawn cemetery. He was a mem- 
ber of Wm. I. Brown Post 31,G. A. R. 

Bernard Thornton was one of the 
old residents. He was born in Ire- 
land. He belonged to W. I. Brown 
Post G. A. R. He died about three 
years ago, and is buried in Woodlawn 
cemetery. 
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SIXTH REGIMENT. 

Andrew J. Simonds, one of our old 
residents, died about tWo years ago, 
and is buried in Woodlawn cemetery. 

SEVENTH REGIMENT. 

Major J. S. Durgin was for many 
years the landlord of the Washing- 
ton House, and the father of Abner, 
Hiram, and Scot Durgin, who were all 
in the war. He represented Pena- 
cook in the board of aldermen, Con- 
cord; was also in the legislature. He 
died shortly after the war, and is 
buried in Woodlawn cemetery. He 
raised a company here for the Seventh 
regiment. 

Rev. J. C. Emerson was chaplain. 
He located in Florida after the war, 
and was drowned there while sailing 
on the St. John’s river. He was pas- 
tor of the Methodist church here for 
a time. 

Lieut. Robert Burt worked for John 
A. Coburn when he enlisted. He now 
resides in San Jose, California, where 
I had the pleasure of meeting him two 
years ago. 

Lieut. Charles B. Wallace was well 
known here before the war. He left 
here on his return, and his present 
residence is unknown. 

Sergeant Charles D. Rowell was 
overseer of the spinning room in Pen- 
acook Mill, for many years before 
the war. On his return, he went to 
Shirley, Mass., I think, where he still 
resides. He was a noted rifle shot. 

Corporal Jonas Foster is a native 
of England. He still resides here, 
and is well known. 

George A. Hoyt lives at Horse Hill. 

Joseph S. Hoyt, brother of George, 
returned, but died shortly after. 

Robert O. Farrand had both eyes 
shot out at the battle of Olustee. He 


still lives here, and, like Comrade 
Morse, is one of the most industrious 
men in the village. He was born in 
England. 

Geo. W. Abbott is one of our 
well known citizens and business 
men. He also proposes to stay in 
Penacook. 

Oliver B. Abbott was one of the 
old-time boys. He returned from 
the war, but died a few years after, 
and is buried in Woodlawn cemetery. 

Fisher Ames is one of our oldest 
residents, and still resides here. 

James Chadwick was born in Eng- 
land. He still resides in Penacook, 
and is in the employ of the Contoo- 
cook Manufacturing Company. 

Samuel Chandler is a veteran of the 
Mexican as well as of the civil war. 
He is still in Penacook. 

Lyman Cheney was one of our best 
known citizens. He died about ten 
years ago. 

Wm. Duckworth was born in Eng- 
land. He still resides here. 

Edson A. Eastman belonged at 
Horse Hill. He died some years af- 
ter his return. 

Lucian O. Holmes belonged at 
Horse Hill. His present residence is 
unknown. 

David E. Jones is the present Com- 
mander of Wm. I. Brown Post 31, 
G. A. R., and the sole survivor of 
three brothers who went to the war. 

Daniel W. Martin was a son of 
Deacon J. C. Martin. He now re- 
sides at Leominster Mass. 

Thomas Sawyer enlisted in Capt. 
Durgin’s company. He married a 
sister of W. W. Whittier. He re- 
turned here after the war, but removed 
elsewhere shortly after. He lost a 
leg at Wagner. 
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George W. Gilman was a son of 
Lieut. John Gilman. He enlisted in 
the company of Capt. J. S. Durgin. 
He returned here at the close of the 
war, but left a few years later. 

James Hatton was a native of Eng- 
land, an operative in the Penacook 
Mill, and a brother-in-law of James 
Weir. He returned here at the close 
of the war, but moved away shortly 
afterwards. 

Samuel W. Holt was well known 
here before the war. He returned 
here, making it his home until his 
death some years ago. He is buried 
in Woodlawn. 

Peter Howarth was born in Eng- 
land, and was an operative in the 
Penacook Mill. He enlisted in Capt. 
Durgin’s company. He returned at 
the close of the war, but moved to 
New Bedford, where he died some 
years ago. His daughter is the wife 
of John MeNiel. 

William S. Roach was a well known 
man before the war, in the merchant 
tailor business. He enlisted in Capt. 
Durgin’s company, returning at the 
close of the war. He now resides in 
Newmarket. 

Samuel McElroy, a native of Scot- 
land, was an operative in the Pena- 
cook Mill before the war. He enlist- 
ed in Capt. Durgin’s company, served 
out his time, and returned safely. He 
is now a resident of Manchester. 

Samuel Cheney was a veteran of 
the Mexican War. He enlisted in 
Co. E. His present whereabouts are 
unknown. 

William S. Hutchinson enlisted in 
Co. E, and returned here, where he 
still resides. 

William R. Wadleigh was a son of 
the well known George W. Wadleigh, 
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now of Concord. He enlisted in Capt. 
Durgin’s Co., returned here, and died 
His body is 


about twelve years ago. 
in Woodlawn. 


EIGHTH REGIMENT. 


Michael Griffin was born in Ire- 
land. He has made his home here 
since his return. 

James Martin was born in Ireland. 
He did not return here when the war 
closed. 

Michael Martin was also born in 
Ireland, and has not been here since 
the war. He was the son of James 
Martin. 

NINTH REGIMENT. 

John H. Brown was a son of John 
F. Brown. He died shortly after his 
return. 

Patrick McQuade returned, reén- 
listed in the regular service, and was 
killed in one of the battles with the 
Indians on the plains. He was born 
in Ireland. 

William Kidder, unknown to the 
writer. He served in Co. E. 

TWELFTH REGIMENT. 

Edward C. Jameson was a son of 
the late Josiah Jameson. He enlisted 
as a drummer, and died shortly after 
his return from the war. 

Charlie K. Manning was a son of 
Elisha R. Manning, a bright-faced, 
handsome boy. He returned here at 
the close of the war, but his present 
residence is unknown. 

Ross C. Goodwin was a grandson 
of the late Reuben Guodwin. He died 
some years after the war, and his body 
lies in the West Concord cemetery. 

FOURTEENTH REGIMENT. 

William H. Moody is one of our 
well known residents, having lived 
here since the close of the war. 
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FIFTEENTH REGIMENT. 


Moody J. Boyce was the son of 
Milton Boyce, who resides on the Can- 
terbury side of the Merrimack river. 
He was an employé of Rolfe Brothers, 
and enlisted in Co. G. He now lives 
in the northern part of the state. 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT. 


Lt. Albert H. Drown, quartermas- 
ter, was a brother of Capt. Leonard 
Drown of the Second. He was prom- 
inent in village affairs for years before 
the war, but since his return has 
made his home in Massachusetts. 

Sergt. David D. Smith was com- 
missary sergeant of the Sixteenth. 
His present residence is in Philadel- 
phia, where he is a professor in the 
dental! college. 


Samuel N. Brown was a son of John . 


S. Brown, and a brother of Major W. 


I. Brown of the Eighteenth regiment. 
He has made his home here since 


the close of the war, and is at 
the present time superintendent of 
the Contoocook Mfg. Co. He also 
served in the Eighteenth as quarter- 
master-sergeant. 

George H. Cushion was a son of 
Joel A. Cushion. He returned here 
after the war, but went away shortly 
after. 

Hall F. Elliott returned with the 
regiment, but died shortly afterward. 
He was of the Borough family of that 
name, and was the father of Alonzo 
Elliott, the carriage manufacturer. 

John H. Elliott was the son of 
Hall Elliott. He returned with and 
died about the same time as his 
father. Both were buried in Wood- 
lawn cemetery. 

Alfred Elliott has lived here since 
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the war, and at present is in the em- 
ploy of the Contoocook Co. 

Hanson D. Emerson returned here 
after the war, but later on removed 
to Hopkinton where he now lives. 

Asa Emery was a son of William 
Emery. He also served some years 
in the navy. He has made his home 
here since the war, but is out of the 
state at present. 

Geo. B. Elliott, brother of James, 
who died at Port Hudson, lives in 
Penacook. 

Isaac C. Evans lived here for a 
time after his return, but for a num- 
ber of years resided in Boston, where 
he died about two years ago. 

Peter O. Shepard returned at the 
close of the war, but died a few years 
later. The two latter are buried in 
Woodlawn. 

John Heath now lives in West Par- 
ish. 

EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT. 


Corp. J. Scott Durgin was the 
youngest son of Major J. S. Durgin- 
He died a few years after his return. 
He was buried in Woodlawn. 

William E. Jameson was for years 
a resident of Penacook before the 
war. Since his return he has lived in 
Haverhill, Mass. 

James M. Shepard, since his return, 
lived here until about three years ago, 
when he moved to Haverhill, N. H., 
where he now resides. 

George H. Gleason enlisted in Co. 
A. He returned here, and for some 
years resided on the Boscawen side, 
near the place of David E. Jones. 

Frank Stevens was an employé of 
Caldwell & Amsden. He came here 
from Salisbury, and returned there 
after the war. 
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William Barnett was a son of Geo. 
Barnett. He left here some years 
He is now in New 


after his return. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Nathaniel E. Baker was unknown 
to the writer. 
Frank S. Hunt was a son of Albert 
He died shortly 


Hunt, of the Fifth. 
after his return. 

Nathaniel O. Kimball and William 
F. Wallace were unknown to the 
writer. 

FIRST NEW HAMPSHIRE CAVALRY. 

Henry Pearson was a native of 
England. He returned here at the 
close of the war, but shortly after 
moved away. 

Henry A. Flint—unknown. 

FIRST NEW ENGLAND CAVALRY. 

William H. Caldwell was a son of 
the late B. F. Caldwell. 
Andersonville. 
nia. 

Horace H. Danforth was a son of 
Nathan C. Danforth, who served in 
the Fifth. He returned here at the 
close of the war, and died about fif- 
teen years ago. 


He was in 
He is now in Califor- 


FIRST REGIMENT U. 8. SHARPSHOOTERS. 

Lieut. Isaac Davis served in Com- 
pany E of this regiment. 

Lieut. John H. Gilman enlisted in 
the Sharpshooters. He returned here 
at the close of the war, and was acci- 
dentally killed by the premature ex- 
plosion of a charge of powder while 
at work in a quarry. 

Elisha R. Manning returned here 
after the war, and built the house now 
occupied by W. W. Eastman. He 
moved away shortly after. 

Benjamin Morrison is a brother of 
John C. Morrison. He now resides in 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Joseph H. Rolfe is a son of Captain 
Nathaniel Rolfe. He has lived in 
Minneapolis since the war. 

Joseph E. Sanders returned here, 
and made Penacook his home up to 
the time of his death about three 
years ago. 

Charles P. Shepard returned here 
after the war, and for some years was 
acaterer in Manchester and Concord. 
He lives on his farm at present. 

James F. Tyler was in the employ 
of J. A. Coburn. He came back here 
after the war, but did not remain. 


FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


Henry J. Brackett worked in the 
cabinet shop when he enlisted, and 
after his return, but for some years 
has lived in Webster. 

Mark Chase also worked before and 
after his enlistment in the cabinet 
shop, but left shortly after his return. 

Fred W. Durgin was unknown to 
the writer. He served in Co. E. 

William H. French was a son of O. 
N. French, one of our well known 
citizens. He made bis home in Pen- 
acook until his death, about ten years 
ago. He is buried in Woodlawn. 

Oscar F. French was a brother of 
William. He served in the Seventh. 
On his return he kept a barber-shop 
here for some years. He died about 
ten years ago, in Littleton, N. H., 
and is buried in Woodlawn. 

Warren D. Morrill lived in the 
family of Eben Morrill at the Bor- 
ough. He returned here at the close 
of the war, and now lives in Con- 
cord. 

Lawrence Jemery was a nephew of 
Francis Jemery, acooper. Residence 
unknown. 

Joseph Jemery was a brother of 
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Lawrence. 
return. 

George Marsh is the son of David 
Marsh. He now resides here. 

Leroy Sweatt was a nephew of 
Cady Sweatt, and on his return went 
to California. 

Hiram J. Morrill is a past-com- 
mander of W. I. Brown Post 31, and 
still resides here. 

Moses E. Haynes lived on the Can- 
terbury side of the Merrimack. He 
enlisted in Co. E. 

Charles P. Haynes, his brother, 
served in the same company and reg- 
iment. Both reside in Penacook. 

Robert Lloyd served in Co. K. 


FIRST LIGHT BATTERY. 


They left here on their 


Robert Crowther was overseer in 
the mule-spinning department of the 
Penacook Mill. He enlisted in July, 
1861, served out his full time, and 
fills the same position in the Pena- 
cook Mill at the present time. He is 
a native of England, and has made 
his home in Penacook since 1852. 


VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. 


George Scales served in Co. G, 
Second Regt. U. S.S.S. He lived 
here for some years after the war, 
but went to Colorado some six years 
ago. 

Francis Spearman enlisted in the 
Third U.S. Artillery. He was a broth- 
er of Andrew Spearman, and was acci- 
dentally killed in California some ten 
years ago. 

Patrick Gahagan, was a brother 
of Anthony Gabagan. He returned 
here, but shortly after went to Cali- 
ifornia, and was never heard from. 

John Meaghla served in the Seventh 
R. I. He died at the close of the 
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war, and is buried at Woodlawn. 
He was born in Ireland. 

James C. Bowen, one of our well 
known citizens, served in the Marine 
Corps. He resides here still. 

James Gahagan also served in the 
Marine Corps. He was a brother of 
the late Vincent Gahagan, and for 
many years a section hand in the 
Penacook Mill. He died shortly after 
his return, and is buried in Wood- 
lawn. He was a native of Ireland. 

Thomas Brannan served in the 
Marine Corps. He returned here at 
the close of the war, and now resides 
at Newmarket. He was born in Ire- 
land. 

Philip Hacket was a native of Ire- 
land, and an employé of E. S. Harris 
&Co. He returned here at the close 
of the war, but left shortly after. 
He served in the navy. 

Charles Moulton was also an em- 
ployé of Harris & Co., and has not 
lived here since the war. He served 
in the navy. 

James Garvey was a brother of 
Luke Garvey, who was killed at Mine 
Run. He served in the navy, and 
has made his home here since his 
return. He was born in Ireland. 


Alfred Preston was a native of 
England. He came here a few years 
before the war, and married a sister 
of the late John Thornton. He went 
to New York when the war broke out, 
and enlisted in the Fire Zouaves. 
What became of him is not known, as 
he did not return here. 


George Brown lived at the Borough, 
in a log house, beyond Amos Elliott’s 


house. He returned here, and died 
some years ago. 
Wesley Eastman was a brother of 
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W. W. Eastman, who served in the 
Fifth. He was a section hand in the 
weaving department of the Penacook 
Mill for some years. He enlisted in 
the Marine Corps, serving with Bow- 
en and Gahagan. He now resides in 
Manchester. 

Loren F. Currier was a member of 
the brigade band stationed at Port 
Royal during the war. He still re- 
sides here. 

David A. Brown was a member of 
the Port Royal brigade band, and is 
one of Penacook’s oldest musicians, 
as he is one of its most respected cit- 
izens. He is still among us. 

James McGuire was a brother of 
Mrs. Peter McArdle, and was well 
known here before the war. He went 
to New York, and enlisted in a regi- 
ment from that state. 

Owen McGuire was a brother of 
James, and enlisted in the same 
regiment. Both lived through the war, 
and now reside in New York. 


In the brief sketches of these 
men, but little can be said of their 
character. In responding to their 
country’s call they proved their loy- 
alty and patriotism. Many of them 
have died since their return, many 
more have found homes in other 
communities, but the quality of those 
who remain with us can be seen 
by the following figures, taken from 
the assessor’s book of Ward 1, Con- 
cord, for April, 1889. Forty-seven 
citizens of Penacook—Ward 1, Con- 
cord—who are honorably discharged 
soldiers, all but one of whom were 
privates or non-commissioned officers, 
are taxed for real or personal prop- 
erty, mainly the former, to the asses- 
sed value of $99,104. To show how 
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equitably this is distributed, a tabu- 
lated statement is given. 


$11,328 
7,500 
7,400 
6,125 
6,100 
4,856 
4,375 
3,525 
3,350 
3,175 
2,600 
2,400 
2,000 
1,825 
1,800 
1,750 
1,6U0 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,450 
1,220 
1,200 
1,200 
1,150 
1,050 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
900 


. 1 is assessed for 


800 
800 
800 
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No. 43 is assessed for 
44 “e“ 
45 “ 
46 “ 
47 “ce 


$550 
455 
400 
875 
175 
$99,104 
On the Boscawen side of Pen- 
acook, nine veterans are 
assessed. Estimated value 
$9,600, distributed as fol- 
lows : 
No. 


“ec 


1 is assessed—estimate, 


$2,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
800 
800 
800 


$108,704 


The valuation of the school-district 
in which nearly all of the foregoing 
reside, is, in round numbers, about 
$600,000, so that the veterans pay 
nearly one sixth of the taxes in the 
district. The bulk of the balance is 
paid by the manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 

The membership of W. I. Brown 
Post 31, G. A. R., of Penacook, is 
sixty-five, and nearly every veteran 
in the village belongs to it. It will 
be seen from the above, that fifty- 
seven of the number pay more than a 
poll tax. When so much is said about 
pensions, the fact should be borne in 
mind, that, judging from the character 
of the Penacook veterans, no class of 
men have done more, by honest la- 
bor, to accumulate the much talked 
of surplus than the veterans them- 
selves. If any one doubts this, let 


se 


“ec 


“ec 


“ec 


“ 


“ce 
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him take notice for the next three 
months, and, if he is a man whose 
business takes him about the country, 
he will find that there is not an occu- 
pation or profession in the United 
States in which will not be found 
men who are wearing the modest lit- 
tle bronze button of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. They will be found 
on the railroads as_ section-men, 
brakemen, baggage-masters, conduc- 
tors, firemen, engineers, superintend- 
ents, managers, and presidents, at 
the bar among the most eminent law- 
yers, on the bench, in both houses 
of congress, officers of the highest 
rank in the army and navy, manufac- 
turers and business men, presidents 
of the United States, and governors 
of commonwealths, ministers in evan- 
gelical churches, and priests in Cath- 
olic cathedrals. Many of those who 
never rose above the rank of non- 
commissioned officers are socially the 
equals of many more who wore three 
stars on their shoulders, and in civil 
life are as loyal to the constitution 
and laws of the country as they were 
true to them during the war. The 
great debt, run up between 1861 and 
1865, they have done as much by 
their labor to reduce as any other 
class, and their proportion of the tax- 
es levied for the payment of pensions 
to their wounded or enfeebled com- 
rades is fully as large as that of any 
other. Citizens who are fond of grum- 
bling about the amount paid to the crip- 
pled and unfortunate ought to consid- 
er this,—that every honest, industri- 
ous veteran (and that means all, with 
very few exceptions) whom God has 
blessed with good health has paid 
a double duty to his country,—first, 
by risking bis life to save it from 
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disruption, and again, by his honest 
labor, paying his taxes, increasing 
the revenue, and paying the war 
debt. Lecky, in his ‘ History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,” 
has paid them a tribute for their un- 
selfish patriotism which future Amer- 
ican historians will be proud to quote. 

This is the record of the citizens of 
Penacook during the war for the pres- 
ervation of the Federal Union. Be- 
tween 1861 and 1865 two hundred 
and twelve men left our peaceful 
community, serving in almost every 
organization that left the state, in 
the regular army, navy, and marine 
corps, and in several other state or- 
ganizations. Of that number, fifty- 
four never came back, being killed in 
action, or dying of wounds or disease. 
The average loss from the state dur- 
ing the war was a fraction less than 
one in seven; from Penacook a frac- 
tion over one in four, or nearly dou- 
ble that of the loss from the state. 
The blood of Penacook men has 
moistened the ground on the great 
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battlefields of the war in which the 
Army of the Potomac participated, 
as well as at Wagner, Olustee, Port 
Hudson, and Vicksburg. No charge 
of desertion, or of the commission of 
an unmanly act,is on record against 
one of the number. Every one either 
died the death of a soldier, or received 
an honorable discharge. We have 
especial reason, then, to-day, to be 
thankful to God that in the hour of 
its trial our beloved country found 
in Penacook men some of its truest, 
bravest defenders—men whose death 
proved their manliness, and whose 
daily lives while in the service their 
honor. With such a record as this, 
we ought to bear in grateful remem- 
brance the memories of those who 
lost their lives during the struggle, 
and never forget the debt due the 
volunteers of the civil war for giving 
us a free, united government, under 
which it is possible for all to acquire 
an honorable livelihood, protected by 
the flag their bravery saved from dis- 
honor. 
Joun C. Lineman. 


A PICTURE. 


Two blue-veined eyelids folded down 
Over two eyes of softest brown, 

A tangled mass of golden curls, 
Two parted lips, disclosing pearls, 


One dimpled arm with careless grace 
Thrown o’er her head, while o’er her face 
A flitting smile did play. 


A quiet spot where naught was heard 
Save the sweet carol of a bird,— 
Except the drowsy hum of bees. 

The air was soft; the gentle breeze 
Hardly the tall pink clover bent ; 
And in the air there was a scent 


Of new-mown meadow hay. 
Heten Mar Bean. 
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REV. ISRAEL EVANS. 


Brivceport, Connecticut, January 22, 1884. 
Hon. S. W. Hate, 


Governor of New Hampshire, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 
* Str: My father, Mr. George Porter, of Pittsburgh, Penn., a short time before his 
death, arranged to have painted, by Mr. Tenney, of Concord, N. H., a portrait of the 
Reverend Israel Evans, a Revolutionary worthy, an early minister of Concord, a 
prominent citizen of New Hampshire, and by marriage a family connection of Mr. 
Porter. 

The portrait is now finished, and in the name of my father I hereby desire to 
present to the state of New Hampshire, through you, its governor, the picture, to 
take its appropriate place in the gallery of the capitol. 

I also mail herewith a brief memoir of Mr. Evans. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
GEO. L. PORTER. 
MEMOIR 
OF THE 


REVEREND ISRAEL EVANS, 
OF CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE, TO ACCOMPANY HIS PORTRAIT, 
which is presented to the State oF New Hampsuire, in compliance with the last 
wishes of the late George Porter, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
with the request that this “semblance of the man” may be placed among the 
portraits of that “Goodly Company of Patriot Heroes” 
which adorn the capitol of the state. 
With these worthies Mr. Evans shared the privations, the fatigues, the defeats, 
and the triumphs of the Continental Army during the 
WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Dr. Geo. L. Porter. 
Bridgeport, Conn., 1883. 


From Bouton’s History of Concord, 
N.H., from other historical writings 
of local and general interest, and 
from family letters and private pa- 
pers, this personal record is collected. 


Rev. Israel Evans was a native of 
Pennsylvania, according to some au- 
thorities, but asserted by others to 
have been born in New Jersey. 

He was graduated, October, 1772, 
at Princeton college, ‘* Collegii Neo- 
Cesariensis,” as the diploma has it 
written, . . . **Canditatum primum 


in Artibus Gradum,” during the presi- 
dency of the respected Jonathan 
Witherspoon. 

His immediate ancestry were edu- 
eated men; his father and grandfa- 
ther were settled ministers in this 
country, his great-grandfather was 
a minister in Wales. Influenced 


by their example and by the tradi- 
tions of the family, he determined to 
enter the ministry. From Princeton 
he went to Philadelphia, and upon 
the completion of his theological stud- 
ies was ordained a clergyman in 1776. 
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Immediately appointed a chaplain, he 
was assigned to General Poor’s brig- 
ade of New Hampshire troops. With 
this command he remained until the 
17th of July, 1781, when Col. Alex- 
ander Scammel organized ‘‘a fine 
corps of light infantry, selected from 
the several New England regiments,” 
‘*intended to march in advance of 
the main army, constantly prepared 
for active and hazardous service.” 
With this corps he remained until the 
close of the Revolution. 

Upon December 18, 1777, the day 
appointed by the Continental Con- 
gress for ‘‘ solemn Thanksgiving and 
Praise,”—rather scantily celebrated 
in the buts at Valley Forge,—Mr. 
Evans preached the Thanksgiving 
sermon, and improved the occasion 
to express his personal admiration, 
and the veneration and love enter- 
tained by the New Hampshire troops, 
for their General-in-Chief. A copy 
was sent (mailed) to General Wash- 
ington, February 17, 1778, but was 
not received at head-quarters until 
March 12, 1778. As an evidence of 
Gen. Washington’s devout trust in 
the God of battles, and of his appre- 
ciation of Mr. Evans’s abilities, the 
following letter is of interest. 

The letter has never been published, 
and is now in the possession of Mrs. 
Abby R. Kent, widow of Hon. Ed- 
ward Kent, formerly of Bangor, Me. 
The Rev 

IsRAEL Evans 
Chaplain to Gen. Poor’s 
Brigade. 
Head Q™, Valley-forge March 13, 


1778. 
Rev‘? Sir. 


Your favor of the 17" ult. inclosing 
the discourse, which you delivered on the 
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18* of December (the day set apart for a 
general thanksgiving) to Gen' Poor’s 


Brigade, never came to my hands till 
yesterday. 

I have read this performance with 
equal attention & pleasure, and at the 
same time that I admire and feel the force 
of the reasoning which you have displayed 
through the whole, it is more especially 
incumbent upon me to thank you for the 
honorable but partial mention you have 
made of my character, and to assure you 
that it will ever be the first wish of my 
heart to aid your pious endeavors to in- 
culcate a due sense of the dependence, we 
ought to place in that All-wise & power- 
ful Being on whom alone our success de- 
pends = and to assure you moreover that 
with respect & regard, I am 

Rev.¢ Sir 
Y* most Obedt Sev* 
Ge WASHINGTON. 


This whole letter is in the hand- 
writing of Gen. Washington. 

Upon the 17th of October, 1779, 
at Easton, Penn., Mr. Evans deliv- 
ered an address to the officers and 
soldiers of the Western army, after 
their return from a successful expedi- 
tion against the ‘* Five Nations ;” the 
address was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived, that, by the request and at the 
expense of the general and field offi- 
cers, it was published for free distri- 
bution among the command. 

General Poor died near Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Sept. 9, 1780, and in the 
grave-yard of that town his body 
was interred Sept. 10.1 The funeral 
escort was composed of a regiment of 
light infantry, Lee’s regiment of light 
horse, four field-pieces, Gen. Hand 
and his brigade. The corpse was borne 
by four sergeants, the pall supported 
by six general officers. The remains 
were followed by the officers of the 


1 Thacher’s Military Journal. 
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New Hampshire brigade, and of the 
brigade of light infantry which he 
had lately commanded. Other officers 
fell in promiscuously, and were fol- 
lowed by Gen. Washington, Gen. 
Lafayette, and other general officers. 
In the presence of this imposing and 
honorable company, an appropriate 
eulogy was pronounced by Mr. Evans, 
but so near was a strong force of the 
enemy at the time of the services that 
the customary salute was not fired 
over the grave. 

October 4, 1781, “ while the Rev‘ 
Mr. Evans, our chaplain, was stand- 
ing near the Commander-in-Chief,” 
during the siege of Yorktown, “a shot 
struck the ground so near as to cov- 
er his hat with sand. He took it off, 
and said,—* See here, General.’ ‘ Mr. 
Evans,’ replied His Excellency, with 
his usual composure, * you had better 
carry that home, and show it to your 
wife and children.’ ”? 

Upon the 22d, after the capitula- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis, in the pres- 
ence of Generals Lincoln and Clinton 
and a large number of the victorious 
troops, ‘after offering to the Lord 
of Hosts, the God of battles, our 
grateful homage for the preservation 
of our lives through the dangers of 
the siege, and for the important event 
with which Divine Providence has 
seen fit to crown our efforts, Mr. 
Evans preached an excellent and ap- 
propriate sermon.”? This sermon 
was dedicated to Lafayette. 

Upon December 11, 1783, at the 
close of the war, he preached in New 
York city the Thanksgiving sermon 
for the blessings of independence 
and peace—probably his last public 
service as chaplain of the army. 

Thacher’s Military Journal. 
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Mr. Bouton writes,—‘‘ Several ser- 
mons which he preached and pub- 
lished while in the army were distin- 
guished for their patriotic spirit, and 
acquired for him an honorable repu- 
tation through the country.” 

Later: ‘* Tradition affirms that his 
preaching was sometimes attended 
with violent action, so as to make 
the dust fly from the old pulpit cush- 
ion.”? 


‘*Tt is related of Mr. Evans, that 
on one occasion, just before the army 
was going into battle, he prayed,— 
‘O Lord of Hosts, lead forth thy 
servants of the American army to 
battle, and give them victory !—or, if 
this be not according to thy sover- 
eign will, then, we pray Thee, Stand 
neutral, and let flesh and blood decide 
the issue.’ ” 

After the close of the war, Mr. 
Evans for some time preached in 
Charlestown, Mass. Here he met 
and married Miss Hulda Kent, sister 
of Col. Wm. A. Kent. To them no 
children were born, but they adopted 
and reared as their own child a niece, 
Mary Kent, who became the third 
wife of Isaac Adams Porter. 

Mrs. Evans, who survived her hus- 
band by nearly forty years, continued 
her residence after his death in Con- 
cord, N. H., until her own death in 
1847. 

Influenced, no doubt, by the friend- 
ships and acquaintances of his army 
life, in 1789 he was settled as minis- 
ter to the First Congregational socie- 
ty in Concord, N. H., with a stipu- 
lated salary for the first year of £105 
with the use of the parsonage, and 
£200 (in materials) for building a 
house. 


2 Bouton’s History of Concord, N. H. 
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Rev. Joseph Eckley, of Boston, 
Mass., a classmate, preached the 
installation sermon. He congratu- 
lated the society upon their good 
fortune in securing so able and desir- 
able a minister. 

In 1791, before the authorities of 
the state of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Evans preached the ‘ Election Ser- 
mon,” which was printed and widely 
circulated ; copies are now accessi- 
ble in several historical libraries. In 
this sermon, which is of a noble and 
liberal nature, he placed the utmost 
stress upon the importance of the 
education of the whole people, hold- 
ing the trained intelligence of the 
rising generation to be the surest 
safeguard of the liberties of the com- 
monwealth. 

In this year he was appointed 
chaplain of the state convention, con- 
vened to revise the laws. 

In 1794 there was some difficulty 
regarding his ministerial salary,—the 
money not always coming promptly 
nor directly. The matter was settled 
in a town-meeting by the adoption of 
certain propositions, drawn up by 
Mr. Evans, specifying the amount 
of salary, and the time, place, and 
manner of payment. 

During his ministry some instru- 
ments of music were introduced into 
the service. Some persons left the 
‘** meeting-house” rather than hear 
‘*the profane sounds of the fiddle 
and flute.” 

About eight years after his instal- 
lation he announced his intention of 
resigning to the town their pulpit 
upon July 1, 1797, and after some 
delay his resignation was accepted. 

In 1793 he was elected a trustee 


of Dartmouth college, and remained 
in this office until his death. His 
official relation and personal corre- 
spondence with John Wheelock, the 
second president of the college, were 
most cordial. In the troubles of the 
college, about 1806, President Whee- 
lock wrote,—‘* We begin to please 
ourselves that you will be able to 
favor us with your agreeable com- 
pany and to be present at the meet- 
ing of the board on the approaching 
Commencement. There will 
be some very weighty matters to be 
considered by the board, and we shall 
greatly need your wisdom.” 

During his trusteeship Mr. Evans 
was deeply interested in the prosper- 
ity of the college, and ‘in his will, 
after making suitable provision for 
his wide, and various legacies, he 
gave property to the amount of seven 
thousand dollars or upwards, in re- 
version, to the trustees of Dartmouth 
college, after the death of his wife, 
as a permanent fund for a professor- 
ship in the college,” to be known as 
‘** The Evans Professorship.” ‘* Al- 
though the income is inadequate to 
the support of a professor (being 
now about four hundred dollars a 
year), the title is still retained,— 
‘Evans Professor of Oratory and 
Belles-Lettres.’ ”’' 

Mr. Evans died in Concord, N. H., 
March 9, 1807. 

In personal appearance Mr. Evans 
is described as of fine presence and 
of courtly bearing; noble and hand- 
some of face, mindful of the dignity 
of his calling, and, with a becoming 
pride in his experiences during the 
war for Independence, wearing upon 
all public occasions ** his tri-cornered 


1 President Bartlett. 
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hat.” He treated his parishioners 
and associates at all times with po- 
liteness and kindness, but ever chal- 
lenged, by his aristocratic lineaments 
and military carriage, more than the 
usual share of deference then paid to 
** the Minister of the Town.” 

At a time when college training 
was limited to a few favored schol- 
ars, he carefully perfected his educa- 
tion in classical and theological stud- 
ies. The years of his early manhood 
he spent in the intimate society and 
companionship of the founders of 
American institutions. During the 
campaigns and encampments of the 
War of the Revolution he was the 
personal friend of Washington, La- 
fayette, Poor, Lee, Scammel, and 
many other leaders, enjoying con- 
stant opportunities for social inter- 
course and common experiences ; and 
in after life, by personal and written 
interchange of courtesies, he strength- 
ened those friendships which were 
cemented by patriotism, self-denial, 
and lofty purpose, and which he was 
so well fitted to appreciate. 

Tradition reports that in the pulpit 
and upon the platform he was a mag- 
netic orator, possessing rare power 
over the feelings of his audience. 
Blessed ‘with attractive personal ac- 
complishments and with mental abili- 
ties transmitted from educated gen- 
tlemen, who had been in their gener- 
ation the intellectual leaders of their 
vicinage, he not only ministered to 
the intellect of his hearers, but, with 
a life experience of men and scenes 
and events in which they equally 
shared, he appealed to their imagina- 
tion, their love of country, their 
struggles for freedom, and their 
common remembrances, and inspired 





Rev. Israel Evans. 


them with a masterful sympathy. 
Strong testimony to his oratorical 
abilities was the willingness of the 
officers of the Western army of 1779 
to contribute their hard earned and 
scantily paid Continental currency 
for the gratuitous distribution of his 
sermon at Easton: and, stranger yet, 
his selection as the preacher who 
should inspire the hearts of the sol- 
diery at Valley Forge with ‘* Thanks- 
giving and praise” in that dolorous 
winter of 1777, when a foreign officer, 
walking with Washington through 
the camp, ‘‘ despaired of American 
Independence,” because he heard 
from many voices, echoing through 
the open crevices between the logs, 
these words: ‘** No pay, no clothes, 
no provisions, no rum.” 

Dr. Thacher writes, —‘* Under these 
unexampled sufferings the army was 
not without consolation, for his excel- 
lency the commander in chief, whom 
every soldier venerates and loves, 
manifested a fatherly concern and 
fellow-feeling in'their sufferings.” 

This veneration and personal love 
for Washington, which sustained the 
soldiery during the privations of the 
Revolution, became in after years 
with many veterans a characteristic. 
Especially was this true of Mr. Evans, 
who made it a marked feature in his 
conversation, his writings, and his 
orations. No supporter of royalty 
could have been more loyal to kingly 
leader than was he to the fame and 
honor of his chieftain. As illustrat- 


ing this trait in his character may be 
quoted from Mrs. Kirkland’s Life of 
Washington the following incident, 
furnished by George Kent, Esq., of 
Washington, D. C.: 

‘*The Reverend Israel Evans (an 




















Rev. Israel Evans. 


uncle of mine by marriage with my 
father’s sister) was a chaplain in the 
army through nearly the entire Revo- 
lutionary War. He was a native of 
New Jersey, a man of education, and 
capable of appreciating such a char- 
acter as that of Washington. The 
opportunities he enjoyed for social 
intercourse with him, as well as with 
the patriots of the Revolution, were 
very frequent and favorable, and his 
reverence for Washington was very 
great. It is related of Mr. Evans, 
that during his last sickness, thirty 
years or more after the Revolution, 
his successor in the ministry, in the 
New England village (Concord, N. H.) 
where he had been settled, was 
called in by the family to pray. with 
him in the evident near approach of 
the dying hour. Mr. Evans had lain 
some considerable time in a stupor, 
apparently unconscious of anything 
around him, and his brother clergy- 
man was proceeding in a fervent 
prayer to God ‘that as His servant 
was evidently about departing this 
mortal life, his spirit might be con- 
veyed by angels to Abraham’s bo- 
som.’ Just at this point the dying 
man for the first time and for the mo- 
ment revived so far as to utter, in 
the interval of his delirium, ‘ and 
Washington’s too,’ and then sank 
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again into apparent unconsciousness 
—as if it were not enough to ‘have 
Abraham for his father,’ and on 
whose bosom to lean ;—a signal man- 
ifestation of ‘the ruling passion 
strong in death,’ and of the lasting 
hold which that great man had on the 
mind and heart of one of his early 
and devoted friends.” 
“ My king 

King everywhere !—and so the dead have kings! 

There also will I worship thee as king!”’ 

A copy of the will made by Mr. 
Evans is preserved in the archives 
of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety. 

In 1826, while Gen. Lafayette was 
in Concord, he made his home with 
Col. Kent, and with the kindliness of 
manner and speech which endeared 
him to all, he paid the most consid- 
erate attention to the venerable widow 
of his former companion-in-arms. 
When a miniature of Mr. Evans was 
shown to him, he exclaimed, his voice 
trembling with emotion, ‘* It is our 
worthy chaplain !” 

The testimony of Lafayette vouches 
for the resemblance to the man him- 
self of the first painting: good judges 
testify that the original painting is 
faithfully reproduced in the second, 
which is herewith presented to the 


State or New HampsaHire. 


The portrait of Rev. Israel Evans was accepted by the Governor and Council, and 
ordered to be hung in the Hall of Representatives, where it may now be seen. 


A. B. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 
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THE BAILEY FAMILY.’ 


1. Jonn Bartey, the emigrant an- 
cestor of the New England branch of 
the family, came from Chippenham, 
Wiltshire, England. He sailed from 
Bristol in April, 1635, in the ship 
‘*Angel Gabriel,” and was cast away 
at Pemaquid, Maine, in the great 
storm of August 15, 1635. He was a 
weaver, and settled in Salisbury, 
Mass. He removed to Newbury in 
1650. His wife’s name was Eleanor, 
perhaps of Newbury. 


2. James Bal ey, son of John and 
Eleanor (Emery) Bailey, was born at 
Newbury, Mass., Sept. 12, 1650; 
graduated at Harvard college in 1669 ; 
settled in Salem, Mass., in 1671; re- 
mained there until 1679; married, 
Sept. 17, 1672, Mary, daughter of 
George and Elizabeth Carr, of Salis- 
bury (born Feb. 29, 1652; died Oct. 
28, 1688, at Killingworth, Conn.). 
Mr. Bailey went to Killingworth, 
Conn., in 1682 or 1683. He proba- 
bly left that town before 1691. In 
October, 1697, he was dismissed from 
the church in Salem, and recommend- 
ed to the church in Roxbury. He was 
a physician in Roxbury, and died in 
that town, Jan. 18, 1706-7. 


3. Rev. Jas. Barter, of Weymouth, 
Mass., said to have been the son of 
James Bailey, of Roxbury (vide 
N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register), was 
born in 1691; graduated from Harv- 
ard college in 1719; died Aug. 12 
(22), 1766. Wife, Sarah. 

Children born in Weymouth : 


1. James, born 1722. 


2. Mary, 
3. Elizabeth, i im. 


4. Joshua, 1726. 

5. Thomas, 1728 (a son came to Wool- 
wich, Me.) 

6. Samuel, 1730. 

7. Nathaniel, 1731. 

8. Joun, 1733. 

9. Daniel, 1734. 

10. Sarah, 1735. 


4. Joun* Batrey, Jas.,* born in 
1733, settled in Woolwich, Maine. 
He married Elizabeth Anne Memoir 
(Momoi), the daughter of a French 
officer (weaver). John Bailey was a 
captain in the Revolutionary army. 
He died July 29, 1813, aged 80 years. 
His widow died Jan. 17, 1828. 

Children of John and Elizabeth 
Anne (Memoir) Bailey, born in Wool- 
wich, Maine: 

1. Benjamin, b. Nov. 10, 1761; d. in 
1858. 

2. Joun Maxrmiiuian, b. August 8, 
1764; d. Oct. 5, 1857. 

3. Elizabeth Limer, b. March 22, 1767; 
married, July 14, 1787, Josiah Brookins, 
Jr.; d. March 5, 1792. 

4. George, b. Sept. 7, 1769; d. 1858. 

5. David, b. in May, 1772; m., Nov. 8, 
1796, Prudence Hodgdon; d. Dec. 11, 
1802. 

6. Jesse, b. Sept. 25, 1776; m., May 28, 
1791, Eunice Gould, who d. Dec. 30, 1867, 
aged nearly 94 years. 


5. Joun® Maximiciran Baler, 
John,* Jas.,* born Aug. 8, 1764; set- 
tled in Woolwich, Maine ; married (1) 
Nov. 13, 1787, Susanna Hodgdon, of 
Edgecomb, who died April 30, 1791, 
aged 28 years. He married (2), in 
January, 1792, Susanna, daughter of 
Josiah Brookins, who died May 21, 
1861, aged 92 years. He died Octo- 
ber 5, 1857. 


1 By Rev. H. O. Thayer. 
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Children of John M. and Susanna 
(Hodgdon) Bailey : 


1. Rebecca, b. Nov. 13, 1788; m. Wm. 
Fullerton; d. Feb. 19, 1887. Their son, 
Otis Fullerton, m. Sarah Ellsworth, of 
Bath, whose son, Rev. J. E. Fullerton 
(Bowdoin college, 1865), formerly of La- 
conia, now resides in Brighton, Mass. 

2. Susanna Hodgdon, b. April 23, 1791; 
m., Dec. 25, 1811, Abner Brookins. 

3. Anna M., b. April 23, 1791. 


Children of John M. and Susanna 
(Brookins) Bailey : 


4. Polly, b. July 9, 1792; m. Dee. 14, 
1809, John Williams. 

5. Marna (Pattee), b. Oct. 22, 1794; 
m., Aug. 12, 1812, Wm. Stacey Shaw. 

6. Abner, b. May 14, 1796; lived in 
Illinois ; m. twice; large family. 

7. John M., b. July 18, 1806; m. (1) 
Williams; m. (2) Harriet Reed; d. 
in Woolwich, Nov. 10, 1886. 








THE SHAW FAMILY.' 


Joun Suaw, a farmer of Woolwich, 
Maine, born about 1760, married 
Margaret Lancaster (born in 1756, 
died Feb. 18, 1839), and died June 2, 
1843, aged 83. 


Children of John and Margaret 
(Lancaster) Shaw: 


1. Damaras, b. Oct. 15, 1783; m., Dec. 
22, 1799, Wm. Dickinson. 

2. Sarah, b. March 12, 1785; m., Dec. 
22, 1803, Solomon Seavey. 

3. Hannah, b. Feb. 2, 1787; d. Nov. 
17, 1787. 

4. Wiiut1aM Stacey, b. Oct. 2, 1789; m., 
Aug. 12, 1812, Martua Batrey. 

5. Lydia, b. Dec. 19, 1790; m. May 4, 
1809, Joshua Delano. 

6. John, b. July 17, 1793, m., May 6, 
1813, Hannah Wright; d. June 24, 1877. 

7. Hannah, b. July 12, 1798; m., April 
16, 1819, Reuben Wright; d. Nov. 4, 1883. 

8. Susanna, b. Feb. 22, 1800; m., Rev. 
— Files; d. Dec. 19, 1887. 


Wituiam Stacey Saw, born Oct. 
2, 1789; married, Aug. 12, 1812, 
Martnua Batrrey® (born Oct. 22, 1794, 
died Dec. 23, 1873); was a ship- 
master, ship-builder in Wiscasset, 

1 By Rev. H. O. Thayer. 


contractor in Boston, inn-keeper, and 
during the latter part of his life a 
farmer in Winthrop, Me. He died 
April 5, 1851. 


Children of Capt. Wm. S. and 
Martha (Bailey) Shaw :? 


1. Susan B., b. June 1, 1813; m., Dec. 
31, 1831, Edmund Wells Bliss; d. July 9, 
1850. 

2. William S., Jr., b. July 25, 1815; m., 
Dec. 11, 1842, Jane ——; d. Aug. 19, 
1857. 

3. Hannah, b. Aug. 21, 1817; m., June 
10, 1839, Josiah N. Fogg. 

4. Abigail Hodgdon, b. Sept. 1, 1819; 
m., May 26, 1841, Rufus A. Brainard; d. 
Feb. 26, 1845. 

5. Mary Batzey, b. May 15, 1821; m., 
Sept. 26, 1841, Jonn McCurntock; d. 
Oct. 25, 1866. 

6. Martha, b. Jan. 13, 1824; m., (1) 
Nov. 25, 1851, Alexander Gray; m. (2), 





7. Charles Mumford, b. Jan. 13, 1824; 
d. unm., Oct. 21, 1847. 

8. Infant, b. and d. Jan. 7, 1826. 

9. Elizabeth Ann, b. Sept. 13, 1827; m., 
Oct. 3, 1848, Perkins Russell,; d. March 
10, 1852. 


2 Family Bible, J. N. McC. 
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Children of Edmund Wells and 
Susan B. (Shaw) Bliss: 

Charles E., b. Nov. 1, 1834; d. Jan. 8, 
1855; drowned at sea. 

Susan E., b. March 10, 1838; m. Rev. 

Merry; d. Sept. 18, 1865. 

Obed W., b. March 8, 1840; d. Aug. 
16 1852. 

George F., b. April 26, 1843; d. July 6, 
1864, in U.S. A. 

Jobn Me., b. Sept. 18, 1845; d. April 
25, 1853. 

SHaw. 

Children of William S., Jr., and 
Jane Shaw, of Baltimore : 

Eliza E., b. Dec. 29, 1843; m. —— 
Boteler; res. Baltimore. 

Martha J., b. June 13, 1846; d. Nov. 
22, 1848. 

Charles, b. Nov, 6, 1847. 


Foce. 

Children of Josiah N. and Hannah 
(Shaw) Fogg: 

Dudley S., b. April 10, 1841; m. Eva 
Dearborn, Dec. 25, 1867; d. April 7, 1876. 

Augustine N., b. Jan. 6, 1843. 

Charles H., b. April 18, 1848; m. Ada 
—; res. Readfield, Me. 

Anna Laurie, b. April 14, 1859; d. Feb. 
11, 1865. 

BRAINERD. 


Children of Rufus A. and Abigail 
H. (Shaw) Brainerd : 


The Shaw Family. 


Arixene A., b. Nov. 26, 1842; m. Na- 
thaniel Wing; res. Long Island. 

Elbridge J., b. Feb. 18, 1845; d. June 
24, 1864 (in U.S. A.). 


McC uintock. 


Children of Capt. John and Mary 
Bailey (Shaw) McClintock. 

Georgianna, b. in 1842, in Winthrop, 
Me.; d. 1844. 

Joun Norris, b. May 12, 1846, in Win- 
throp, Me.; m. Josepnine Titton, Oct. 
3, 1871; 3 children. 

William Edward, b. July 29, 1848, in 
Hallowell; m. Mary Estella Currier, June 
17, 1873: 5 children. 

James Young, b. 1851; d. April, 1853. 

J. T., b. April 21, 1853; m. Mary J. 
Robinson; 2 children. 

Mary Elizabeth, b. April 13, 1859. 


Gray. 


Children of Alexander and Martha 
(Shaw) Gray: 

Leonora Jane, b. Nov. 18, 1848; m. Dr. 
— McDavid; res. Augusta, Me. 

Bertha O., b. April 29, 1852; m. Fred 
Reynolds; res. Lawrence, Mass. 

Mary A., b. Jan. 25, 1856; d. June 10, 
1872. 

Russe... 

Children of Perkins and Elizabeth 
Ann (Shaw) Russell : 

Martha Etta, b. Sept. 20, 1849; m. 

Wallace, b. Oct. 12, 1850; d. Jan. 2, 
1852. 
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IN THE NIGHT. 
By Laura GARLAND CARR. 


Are there faint footsteps outside in the night? 
Is there low sobbing at window and door? 
Lost and forsaken ones seeking the light, 
Sighing in loneness for what is no more? 
No! ’tis the rain, with a strange, ghostly fall ; 
Night winds, that moan like a lost spirit’s call. 


Is that a drum with a dull, muffled beat, 

Like a heart throbbing in terror or dread? 
Are there forms moving with slow, timing feet, 
Dancing a death dance by yonder low bed? 
No! ’tis the clock, marking time as it crawls ; 

Wind-shaken shadows on dim-lighted walls. 


Friend that I love —oh so still and so white! 
What! from the lips not a flutter of breath? 
Oh! has she gone in the dark, dreary night? 
Aw I alone in this chamber with death? 
No! faintest thrills through the veined eyelids creep ; 
’T is but the lull of an opiate sleep. 


Under the curtains I peer through the dark ; 
Only the room’s gloomy double I see, 
With its one sleeper, so silent and stark, 
And my own face staring blankly at me. 
Blackest of darkness is spread over all, 
Wrapping the land in funereal pall. 


Moans, moans the night wind, and sobs, sobs the rain. 
Will the long night with its burdens go past? 

Will my heart dance in its lightness again, 
And the world waken to motion at last? 

O for a sound in the wide, dismal house, 

Though but the squeak of a scared wainscot mouse. 


Death here beside me is watching to-night, 
Watching and waiting to swell his vast train ; 
Formless and voiceless, but dreadful in might, 
Holding my heart with a cold, noisome chain. 
Helpless and hopeless I watch in the gloom, 
Waiting the slow-coming, sure-coming doom. 
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ENSIGN NABBY. 


An Old-time Story.—( Concluded.) 


By Mary R. P. Hatcna. 


Great excitement continued in the 
colonies over their treatment by the 
mother country. Every one took 
sides, either for or against parlia- 
ment, and this wrought changes in 
many a friend and sweetheart. Lucy 
Flint lost hers, for he went for the 
colonies and she for the king, and 
they wrangled so when they met that 
they came to dislike each other in time. 

The very air we breathed did not 
seem the same, and the wind blew to 
every quarter messages of strife. 
The massacre of 1770 had not been 
forgotten, and now seemed fresh in 
every mind. When the 5th of March 
came around, even the threats of the 
English soldiers could not prevent 
the address of Warren in memory of 
the event. 

I mind me well the day ;—it was 
fine and clear, and we went early to 
the South church to hear it. The 
English soldiers crowded the door- 
way, so Warren got in at the window 
over the pulpit. Such a speech! It 
thrills my old heart now. To my 
mind he seemed grander than Alex- 
ander the Great. 

About this time father came near 
getting into trouble from overmuch 
speaking. It was but a little while 
after the battle of Lexington. Our 
old friend Major Putnam had heard 
of it while ploughing in the field. 
He unyoked his team and left the 
plough in the furrow, sent Schuyler 
to the house for his gun, and came 


galloping down to Boston. His road 


lay by where father was at work, 
framing a house. He pulled up to 
ask ,— 

‘*What are you doing, Dunton?” 

‘** Building a gallows to hang the 
tories on,” said father. ‘* Where are 
you going?”? 

‘* To get them ready,” shouted the 
major, clattering down the road. It 
was a tory neighborhood, and father 
was warned to leave. He left to 
join Putnam’s regiment. 

Roger and Hugh became soldiers, 
but they were stationed near home, so 
we could see them sometimes. Mother 
and I were left alone, for all the ap- 
prentices had gone away one time 
and another. Peleg Jones joined the 
British army. . 

Oh but it was a sad, anxious time 
to have three we loved so well go 
away, perhaps to die; but we were 
proud, too. 

Three, I say, for Roger and I had 
plighted troth together, and were to 
wed if he was spared. 

‘* Nabby, dear,” said Roger, ‘* per- 
haps you will be a widow before you 
are a wife.” 

‘*How can that be, Roger dear?” 
and I laughed as I always did when I 
felt like crying ; it kept back the tears, 
you see. ‘* But if it be so, it is bet- 


ter to be the widow of a soldier than 
the wife of any other man.” 

Then Roger kissed me and said I 
had a soldier’s heart, and I said it 
was little either of us knew about 
soldiering yet. 


1 True. 
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The town was full of British sol- 
diers, and often they rode by, three or 
four abreast, all in scarlet and gold, 
shining in tie sun, till I came to hate 
them, and the sun, almost, for making 
them glitter so when our dear ones 
wore homespun. 

About this time there was a story 
rife in the neighborhood about two 
of his majesty’s officers, that was 
told for the truth, though it might 
not have been true. There was a 
large frog-pond just outside the town, 
and Colonel Dyer and Elderkin had 
to pass it one night. °T was still and 
clear, and the frogs piped shrill and 
loud. Among them was one old 
settler that was said to be very old 
indeed, and had a voice that could be 
heard a long distance. If you ever 
noticed it, their croaking, like the 
ticking of a clock, takes on a variety 
of sounds. That night the officers 
plainly heard their own names called, 
thus: Colonel Dyer, Colonel Dyer! 
Elderkin, too, Elderkin, too! The 
first in a dreadful monotone, the last 
in a sbrill chorus. Not doubting that 
it was their own names they heard 
called in such fearful tones, they 
took to their heels as though a legion 
of demons were after them.’ 

I remember the battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17th, as no other event of 
the war, for my dear brother Hugh 
fell that day. We heard the sounds 
of musketry and cannon, and once I 
went on the housetop to see the bat- 
tle. Oh! the roar, the smoke, the 
charging, the struggling of the red 
and the blue! Then Hugh was 
brought in. He was but seventeen, 


a vear older than I, and I loved him 
better than my parents, almost. 


His 


1 True. 
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brown hair curled over his forehead 
as he sometimes brushed it in sport, 
and his lips seemed to smile. But 
for the wound in his side he would 
seem to have been asleep. His poor, 
dear hand clung tight to his heart, 
where he threw it when he was struck. 

I never shed a tear, but a stern, 
solemn feeling came over me. He 
was good, and he had died nobly for 
his country. I would take his place, 
I said to myself, for I had the soul 
of a patriot, though in the body of a 
woman. They drew off his clothes, 
and robed him for the burial, and 
Friend Martha Remick came in to 
sit with mother. It was yet early in 
the fight. The terrible death mus- 
ketry could still be heard. I took 
Hugh’s clothes, and said to Friend 
Martha,— 

‘*T am going to my room. Will 
you stay with mother to-day?” 

‘*Yea, Abigail,” said she, ‘‘I will 
so do, and verily my soul rejoiceth 
that the spirit moveth thee to spend 
the day in prayer. Pray that this 
wicked strife may cease.” 

I put on my brother’s clothes—he 
was scarce larger than I, for I was a 
tall girl now—and I knotted up my 
hair under the three-cornered hat. 
Then I locked my door and slipped 
into the street. 

I knew Hugh’s company and found 
it, and I took my place by Roger’s 
side where my brother fell; but he 
scarce noticed me, so busy was he 
with the work of death. The bullets 
flew like hail, but Roger never 
flinched, and I felt proud of him. I 
loaded and fired as I used to in Pom- 
fret when I went hunting with Hugh. 
When I was thirsty I drank from 





Roger’s canteen, and I loaned him 
cartridges from my pouch. 

Then came shooting up from 
Charlestown flames of fire, but they 
did not come from the direction of 
home, where mother sat watching by 
her dead boy, so I saw it not again, 
nor the people thronging the house- 
tops. I felt no fear, and had I known 
I should never leave the battlefield 
alive, I am sure my hand would not 
have flinched. So felt the men 
around me. Look where I might, I 
saw calm, set faces under the grime 
of battle, but never a tremor nor 
gesture of cowardice. When our 
people turned to retreat, I felt as if 
we must not go, as if Hugh’s spirit 
was crying out that it was given in 
vain. 

‘* Let us die here rather than flee,” 
I cried ; but when Warren fell I fol- 
lowed Roger from the field, and, as 
soon as I could, slipped away home. 

Mother and Friend Martha still 
watched by the side of Hugh, and had 
not missed me. 

Roger came, and I cried for the 
first time as we looked at our dead 
brother; for they were brothers in 
heart and cause, and were to have 
been so in name. Roger wept, and 
his tears fell fast, for brave men are 
always the tenderest. Afterward he 
spoke of the fight. 

*“* Nabby, dear,” said he, ‘there 
was a brave lad that took Hugh’s 
place, and fought by my side. I 
would be glad to know his name. I 
gave him my canteen and he did not 
hand it back, but that is not the rea- 
son I would know him.” 

“What is the reason, Roger?” I said. 

‘* Because, Nabby, he looked and 
spoke so like Hugh, it would seem to 
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be him, only I knew it was not, and 
Colonel Prescott noticed him and 
asked me about him. He would like 
to make him an ensign.” 

My heart beat fast at that, but a 
woman has no right to such thoughts. 
I said to Roger,—‘* But you fought 
bravely, too. Will they not reward 
you?” 

‘* Ah, Nabby, how do you know I 
did,—because I am your own Roger?” 
Yes, I am to have a lieutenant’s com- 
mission, and be transferred to Put- 
nam’s division at Long Island; 
so I shall be near your father. 
Nabby, your words strengthened my 
heart and arm. ‘’Tis better to be 
the widow of a soldier than the wife 
of any other man.’” 

How brave and tender he looked as 
he took my hand and kissed it. 
Could it tell him that I fought yester- 
day, I, a woman, instead of watching 
by my dead brother, would he not 
think ill of me? 

But I did not keep my thoughts 
from the right way long. I said, ‘*I 
will not keep it secret from Roger,” 
so I fetched the canteen. 

‘* Here, Roger, dear, is your can- 
teen. I forgot to give it back,” said L 

He looked surprised. 

** Did the lad come in here?” 

‘*No, Iam the lad, Roger, dear.” 

**You, Nabby?” 

I did not look up, and soon he 
came to my side. 

‘*I’m proud of your courage, 
Nabby, dear, but I would rather it 
had not been. It is a man’s place to 
fight for the hearth, and a woman’s 
to keep it warm.” 

**T know it, but you are not angry, 
Roger ?” 


‘** No, I scarcely know how I feel, 
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but I am sure I am not angry, my 
brave Nabby.” 

Soon he went to Long Island, and 
mother and I were alone with our 
grief and our care. We scarce ever 
went out—we had not the heart. 
Morning and night came with scarce 
a change, and our thoughts rose and 
set with the dear hearts away. 

One day in walked Peleg Jones, 
dressed in English uniform, as gay 
as a peacock and as vain. He was 
sergeant or something, and as bold 
as need be. 

‘*A fine day to you, Nabby,” said he. 

**The day is well enough without 
your praise, but 1’m Nabby only to 


* your betters,” said I, as I set hima 


chair and curtsied. 

**O ho! so you are as proud as 
ever! Well, [like it, it becomes you.” 

‘*Your likes are nought to me,” I 
said. 

** How know you that—I’ve come a 
wooing,” he said, and he tried to 
kiss me. 

I gave him a box on the ear that 
made my hand smart. 

‘* Take your wooing and your pres- 
ence elsewhere,” I said, and walked 
out of the room. 

After that we asked Friend Martha 
and her folk to share our house. 


Peleg Jones came two or three times, 
but I would never see him, and I sup- 
pose he got discouraged with trying. 

It was a long, weary time ere peace 
was declared, and we often felt heart- 
sick with waiting. Weeks would 
pass without a word from father or 
Roger, and we not knowing about 
the battles, or whether they were 
alive or dead. 

But at last they came home without 
a wound, and what was better, with- 
out a stain of dishonor. Mother 
said their clothes were bullet proof, 
for, after Hugh’s death, she had 
stitched a prayer into every seam. 

Roger told father of my fighting at 
Bunker Hill, and for many a day he 
called me Ensign Nabby. 

We were married, Roger and I, 
and we all moved back to Pomfret, 
but did not stay there long. Gov- 
ernment granted us some land, and 
we came here to live. It was lone- 
some at first, to sit in our log house 
and hear the wolves howl about the 
door, but my love for Roger and the 
children was strong enough to make 
me willing to endure even greater 
hardships than I did. In time the 
settlement grew; old friends joined 
us from Connecticut, and the wilder- 
ness blossomed into a sweet home. 
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THE GIRL SOLDIERS. 


It was during the War of 1812. 
That war, you will learn in your his- 
tory, broke out because American 
citizens were seized by British sea- 
captains and made to serve as sea- 
men on their ships. 

One afternoon in August, 1812, 
two little sisters, Abigail and Rebecca 
Bates, sat knitting. They were about 
ten and twelve years old, the daugh- 
ters of the lighthouse keeper at Sit- 
uate Beach, Mass., and they sat in 
the porch of the lighthouse. Above 
them in the tower was their father, 
cleaning and trimming his lamps. 

The little girls had so many rounds 
to knit on the woollen stockings be- 
fore they quit. They were talking 
of the war. Indeed, there was so 
much excitement then that the very 
dogs almost barked about it. British 
ships’ boats put in anywhere, and 
took men out of their gardens and 
fishing vessels, tied them and rowed 
off with them, and they and their 
neighbors could not help it. Along 
the coast men were stationed to look 
out for the British ships and give the 
alarm to the villagers. 

Situate had a coast-guard, but he 
was away that afternoon, had gone 
inland to see his mother, who was 
very ill. He had left his fife and 
drum in the lighthouse. It was with 
these he was to give the alarm to the 
neighborhood in case a British ship 
should appear in the harbor. Hearing 
these the men thereabouts would 
seize their guns, pistols, knives, and 
clubs, and rush to the rescue if an 
attempt was made to carry off one of 
their comrades. 

‘*T wish the coast-guard had not 


gone away,” said Abby. “I am 
afraid.” 

‘*T am not,” said Rebecca. 

At that moment their father called 
them: ‘‘Abigail! Rebecca! Come up 
here quick !” 

They ran like wind up to the tower. 
**Look! look! girls! Isn't that a 
British frigate out in the offing? See 
the flag flying from her mast-head! 
My hand trembles so I cannot hold 
the glass.” 

In a moment Rebecca seized the 
glass and swept the quiet harbor and 
the open ocean. 

** Yes! yes! I see it. It is, father; 
and see! they are putting a small 
boat off to shore. It is loaded with 
men, and I see the muskets glitter 
and shine.” 

‘*Oh!” groaned the keeper, ‘* what 
shall we do, and the coast-guard 
gone!” 

‘* Father,” broke in little Abigail, 
all her fear gone,—‘* Father, Becky 
and I will take the drum and fife and 
get behind that point of rocks and 
play. May be they will think we 
have some troops here——” 

‘* But, child, how can you get 
down there without their seeing the 
drum? They have a glass, too.” 

‘* Tknow,” broke in Becky. ‘*We’ll 
take the table-cloth and tie it up in 
that, and they will think it’s noth- 
ing but a bundle.” They won’t mind 
two such little girls as we are.” 

‘*God bless you, children; it’s a 
faint hope, but the only one, and you 
may try it. Don’t begin to play till 
I hang out this white cloth from the 
window, then you will know they are 
near the shore.” 
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Away they ran, the brave girls, 
their hearts beating like the drum 
itself in their excitement. Their 
father’s heart thumped just the same, 
for he did not know what might hap- 
pen to his darlings if the angry Brit- 
ish soldiers caught them. But it was 
the last desperate resort, and they 
must try it. 

The drum is untied, the fife is 
raised to Abby’s lips, and soon the 
girls hear the rattle of the oars over 
the quiet water. Then from the 
tower flutters the white signal, and 
on the still air rings the sharp rat-a- 
tat-tat of the drum, and the shrill 
notes of the fife. They wake the 
echoes among the rocks, and startle 
the fishermen from their work on the 
mackerel fleet, while from the dwell- 
ings of the town, in eager alarm, the 
men in shirt-sleeves and with muskets 
in their hands come running down 
to the shore. And still the martial 
music rings out clear and _ shrill, 
with not a quiver nor a pause; and 
the boat’s crew hear it, too. 
oars are 


Their 
suspended in the air, a 
look of rage passes over the faces 
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of the seamen as they see the rallying 
on the shore, and, with muttered 
curses against the Yankee troops for 
balking them in their purpose, they 
turn and row swiftly back to the 
frigate. 

The men from the village have 
reached the shore, and, looking eager- 
ly around for the coast-guard, are 
amazed to see, in place of the famil- 
iar figure, the two daughters of Jared 
Bates, with white faces but determin- 
ed air, still playing the drum-sticks 
and blowing the fife. 

‘*Why, girls, it isn’t you that 
saved us to-night from grief and per- 
haps death?” broke out Capt. Folger, 
the leader of the company. ‘God 
be thanked for your bravery and fore- 
thought.” 

All the rest of their lives, till they 
grew to be old women, the sisters 
were honored for what they did that 
day. The story will be told as long 
as the United States is a republic. 
When Abby died, in March last, vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public carried her to her grave wear- 
ing their uniforms.! 


1The foregoing is from my scrap-book. The original, I think, was taken from the Boston Herald about 


three years ago.—JAMES PRIEST. 





LONELINESS. 


[From the German of Herman Allmers.] 


By Laura GARLAND CARR. 


I lie at length deep in the tall, green grass ; 
From all around the trills of crickets blend ; 

Straight up from earth my quiet glances pass 
Where heaven’s blue mysteries above me bend. 


White, fleecy clouds lie tranquilly o’erhead, 

Like dreams or fancies all too vague to trace. 
It is to me as if I’d long been dead, 

And dwelt in bliss in realms of trackless space. 
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MY LORD BANGS.’ 


By THE AuTHOR oF “THE Wipow Wyse.” 


Cuapter I. 
THE LITTLE FIREBRAND. 


There had been signs ominous of a 
gathering storm in the direction of the 
piazza for the last half hour, and 
Edith Josselyn had started up more 
than once with the laudable intention 
of pouring oil upon the trouble waters. 

‘* It is strange they cannot get along 
without quarrelling,” she said to her- 
self. “Margery is a ‘little fire-brand,’ 
as Charlie says, but he need n’t tease 
the poor child so. What an unfortu- 
nate temper she has !”—and she sigh- 
ed deeply. 

But Edith often had occasion to 
sigh over her young sister. Poor 
little Margery! motherless since her 
fifth year. Edith was only five years 
older, but there was such a difference 
between them !—one calm, self-reliant, 
and always to be depended upon; 
the other petulant, self-willed, and 
uncertain. 

**Tam sure I have tried to do my 
duty by her,” she went on, laying 
aside the book she had vainly tried to 
read; but, instead of improving, she 
seems actually to be growing worse. 
She is quite fourteen. Certainly old 
enough to control herself. There 
must be something wrong in my man- 
agement. Papa is right, perhaps. She 
ought to be sent to school—poor lit- 
tle girl; she won’t like it.” 

‘* Now that isn’t fair!” came from 
the piazza, in a petulant tone of voice. 
** You poked the die over with your 
finger. Isaw you!” 

“Qh no, child !” answered her com- 
panion, in his soft, smooth tones, 


which were so very irritating to her. 
You must be mistaken ; I can’t fancy 
myself cheating. You must n’t forget 
that you are subject to optical illu- 
sions.” 

** It is you who are subject to—to 
juggling,” she burst forth angrily. 
‘*T won’t play with you any longer. 
You ought to be ashamed.” 

“Oh come, now, little fire-brand, go 
out into the garden and cool off,” he 
answered, laughing lightly; ‘* only 
don’t poke your head among the 
branches—everything is so dry now, 
you know.” Then a little louder—*‘ I 
say, Edith——” 

He said no more. This allusion to 
her red hair was too much for the 
‘little firebrand.” She rose in her 
wrath, and, before he had time to de- 
fend himself, drew back her sturdy 
little arm and gave him a stinging 
blow on either cheek; then rushed 
by her sister like a whirlwind, and 
reached her room, more angry than 
she had ever been before in all her life. 

Edith had witnessed the whole scene 
from the doorway where she stood, a 
picture of amazement and consterna- 
tion. She could see plainly the marks 
of her sister’s hand upon Charlie 
Bangs’s handsome face, as he turned 
his angry blue eyes upon her, and 
neither spoke for a moment. Finally 
he said in a low voice, which trem- 
bled a little from anger,— 

‘*T think, Edith, you will acknowl- 
edge that this is going too far, even 
for Margery. You must see how fool- 
ishly you have managed the child. 
You can’t expect me to take such an 


1 Copyright, 1889. 
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affront as this very patiently. If you 
had sent her to school last year, as 
your father proposed, it would have 
been far better for you both.” 

‘* But she was so young,” answer- 
ed Edith, apologetically, ‘‘ and she 
begged so hard to stay with me.” 

‘*Oh, of course!” he replied sar- 
castically, ‘‘ and she will beg just as 
hard now. Is she to be pitied and 
petted forever ? Miss Margery knows 
perfectly well how to get her own 
way. But, really, I did n’t think you 
would justify this outbreak.” 

**Oh Charlie, you know I do not!” 
interrupted poor Edith, with a suspi- 
cion of tears in her voice. ‘I am 
very sorry; and Margery is very, 
very wrong. I suppose I have not 
been strict enough; but, indeed, I 
have tried ‘i 

‘*Of course you have tried,” an- 
swered Charlie, softening instantly. 
‘*Don’t mind what I said. The lit- 
tle imp made me savage. You know 
I didn’t mean it; you have done as 
well as anybody could do, under the 
circumstances. The trouble is, Mar- 
gery takes advantage of your weak- 
ness—a perfectly natural weakness,” 
he explained condescendingly—“and 
is fast being spoiled. She needs a 
stronger hand than yours. She has 
got quite beyond your control.” 

** Yes,” replied Edith sadly, ‘*what 
you say is quite true. I have felt it 
for some time, but didn’t like to ac- 
knowledge it; she must be sent away 
to school. Oh, if mamma had only 
lived !”’—and she sighed again. 

‘*If your mother had lived she 
would have been sent away before 
this,” said her companion, with easy 
assurance (taking up his hat).—* Will 
you ride this morning?” 





“Pray excuse me,” answered Edith, 
flushing a little, “*I must talk with 
Margery. This is too grave a matter 
to pass over lightly. She is too old 
for such childish exhibitions of tem- 
per.” 

‘All right,” said Charlie, who had 
entirely recovered his good-nature, 
‘*we will go this evening if you like 
it better; but,” turning back as he 
was passing through the door, ** do n’t 
give up the school arrangement.” 

‘*She will go to school,” said 
Edith, decidedly, and she went to 
seek her sister. 

If she had expected to find her in 
a penitent mood she was convinced 
to the contrary on opening the young 
lady’s door. Margery was moving 
about like a raging young panther, 
ready to spring upon anybody who 
came in her way. Edith had made 
up her mind to be very calm, and at 
the same time to let her sister know 
that she was very much displeased 
with her. But when she saw the 
hopeless state of the irate young lady, 
she felt that any attempt at reason- 
ing with her would be worse than 
useless. 

‘*Oh Margery, how could you do 
so!” she began sadly. 

**You needn’t preach to me, 
Edith,” answered Margery, walking 
excitedly up and down, *‘ for it won’t 
do the least bit of good. I am glad 
I did it. I gave him one blow for 
my red hair, and one for my freckles, 
and if I could only give him one for 
my nose I should be quite satisfied. 
Let him cheat and call names again, 
if he dares. Prince Charlie, indeed!” 
with withering scorn. “ He’s no more 
like a prince than—than——He is n’t 
even a gentleman—he’s a cad.” 
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‘* Margery, stop commanded 
Edith, indignantly. 

**T won’t stop,” said Margery fu- 
riously. ‘* Nobody can make me, and 
—and I'll never live with you if you 
marry him—never! never! NEVER!” 
and she burst into a passion of 
tears. 

The force of Margery’s anger be- 
ing spent, she threw herself upon her 
little white bed and sobbed as though 
heart-broken. But she had said 
words that her sister could not easily 
forgive. Edith did not stay to soothe 
the wayward child, as was her cus- 
tom, but left the room immediately, 
saying, as she did so, ‘* You have 
both shocked and grieved me, Mar- 
gery, and when you are quite your- 
self again you may come to me, and 
we will talk the matter over, and de- 
cide what is to be done.” 

Margery rose as the door closed, 
saying wrathfully, with her little fists 
clenched, ‘‘ You can decide ‘ what is 
to be done’ if you choose, but it is 
quite another thing to make me do 
it. I won’t beg his pardon, so there! 
I’ll never do it. They can shut me 
up and feed me on bread and water— 
they can even whip me,” here she 
laughed scornfully, ‘‘ and I won’t do 
it. He shall beg mypardon. It was 
his fault entirely. It is always his 
fault, only Edith can’t see it. I 
suppose it is because she’s in love 
with him. I’d be ashamed to be in 
love with such a hateful creature as 
that. Edith never treated me like 
this before,” sobbing again, ‘‘ and I 
hate him! hate him! nate nm!” 

Below Edith was giving an account 
of the unpleasant affair to her father. 
With many apologies and self-accu- 
sations she told him that she had 
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come to the conclusion that Margery 
must be sent to school. 

** Poor little girl,” said Mr. Josse- 
lyn—*‘ yes, it is the only way. But 
don’t blame yourself, dear. I am 
sure you have done what you could. 
If any one is to blame itis I. She 
needs discipline. Perhaps it would 
have been better if I—” 

‘*Oh! papa,” exclaimed Edith in 
a frightened tone (her father was not 
old, and a step-mother was her béte 
noir), **you have been everything 
that is thoughtful and kind. Noth- 
ing can change poor Margery’s un- 
fortunate temper but strict discipline, 
constantly exercised, and that would 
be impossible at home in any case.” 

After a good deal of discussion the 
matter was finally settled. Margery 
was to be sent to Madame Chaudet’s, 
then known to be the strictest insti- 
tution of the kind in the country, for 
three years. She did not beg Charlie 
Bangs’s pardon;—on the contrary, 
she lashed him with her spiteful little 
tongue whenever she found the least 
opportunity, and he grew at last to 
hate the very sight of her, and avoid- 
ed her as much as possible. 


Cuapter II. 
THE JOSSELYNS AND THE BANGSES. 


The Josselyns and the Bangses had 
always been intimate. They were 
the two considerable families of the 
town, and were looked up to accord- 
ingly. ‘*The biggest toads in our 
puddle,” Joe Whittlesey used to 
say to all new comers. Joe was a 
character in the town. Everybody 


quoted Joe Whittlesey. He was al- 
lowed to say and do pretty much as 
he pleased. He was by no means a 
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fool, but he was ‘‘a queer fish,” and 
sometimes said startling things. 

The two houses, which were ram- 
bling, old-fashioned structures, were 
exactly alike without and within, 
save that a wide piazza had been add- 
ed to three sides of the Josselyn 
mansion, where both families congre- 
gated in summer, and from which 
surpassingly lovely views were ob- 
tained. They were directly opposite 
each other, at the extreme end of the 
small though somewhat pretentious 
town in which they lived, on a slight 
elevation of land, at the junction of 
two long, wide streets, which were 
shaded their entire length by tall, 
straight maples and beautiful elms. 
Indeed, these trees constituted the 
chief beauty of the town from April 
to November. In the latter part of 
May and in early June, the green 
time of the year, it resembled 
a dense forest, with occasional 
glimpses of tall chimneys and slen- 
der, gleaming spires. At the back 
were low, rolling wooded hills ; and on 
the east lay the river, with its many 
dangerous eddies and swift cur- 
rents—a huge, fascinating serpent, 
whose terrible jaws had swallowed 
many an innocent victim. 

There was a sleepy atmosphere 
about this circumscribed town, even 
in its most hilarious season, that would 
have struck one used to city sights 
and sounds ; but it had its charms for 
all that. Indeed, it was delightful at 
certain seasons :—not in winter when 
huge mountainous drifts of snow 
were seen upon all sides, when win- 
dows were half covered and fences 
were nowhere to be seen, when the 
north wind sought to penetrate not 
only one’s clothing, but one’s very 
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marrow, nor yet in mid-summer, 
when one had literally to gasp for 
breath while turning longing eyes in 
the direction of the blue sea. . At 
such times the Josselyns and the 
Bangses were not in town. Indeed, 
no one was in town who could by any 
means get away. It was the proper 
thing to do, and the inhabitants of 
this small place were as great stick- 
lers for propriety as those of the great 
metropolis. When the Josselyns and 
the Bangses adopted a fashion, the 
towns people fell in with it as a mat 
ter of course. 

But go, if you will, in that perfect 
time when the graceful, girlish elms 
are putting forth their leaves, when 
the apple-trees are loaded with pink 
and white blossoms, and the tender 
blades of fresh grass are shooting up- 
ward towards the soft blue sky ; when 
the intervale lands grow gloriously 
green in the sunlight, when the wil- 
lows by the river flash silvery white at 
every sweep of the soft south wind, 
and the river gleams and sparkles, 
murmuring as softly and joyously as 
though dreadful secrets were not hid- 
den beneath its fair surface; or, 
later, when Dame Nature holds high 
carnival—that brief, glorious season, 
when she dons her gayest robes, and 
flirts recklessly with every passing 
breeze, and you cannot fail to be en- 
chanted. 

The Josselyn family consisted of 
four persons,—the father, who was 
president of the National Bank and a 
large property-owner, and the two 
daughters, Edith and Margery, of 
whom we have spoken, and their aunt 
Sarah. There had been a son, a 
bright, beautiful boy, the pride and 
delight of his parents — their first 








born. To Margery’s childish eyes he 
was big brother Ned, although her 
recollection of him was very vague; 
but Edith will never forget that bright 
June morning when this same brother 
Ned, two years older than herself, 
went out with a careless, merry whis- 
tle to meet his companion. 

‘*Don’t go near the river!” his 
mother called out ; but he was already 
out of hearing, and an hour later his 
clothes were found carefully folded 
upon the river’s bank. The next day 
his body, bruised and battered, was 
discovered below the Falls, miles 
away. The mother could not survive 
the shock. She died a few months 
later, and the little girls were left to 
the care of the bereaved husband and 
his maiden sister, who, having no 
other ties, immediately took up her 
abode with them. 

Of the Bangses, there were three. 
Old Bangs had accumulated a fortune 
and died. He was always called 
**Old Bangs.” I cannot tell why, 
for he was not so very old—scarcely 
fifty —but the title seemed to fit him. 
His wife was a gentle woman: no one 
could doubt that. Why she married 
Old Bangs every one wondered. They 
were totally unlike. Have you never 
seen an unbeautiful, old, gnarled tree, 
full of knots and twists, and disa- 
greeable protuberances, and all about 
it a wonderfully delicate and graceful 
clinging vine, putting forth its green 
leaves and fine tendrils, as though 
seeking to hide whatever was rough 
and jagged and unsightly? Old 
Bangs and his wife resembled such a 
tree. But Mrs. Bangs had one un- 
failing delight—a lovely cherub, with 
laughing blue eyes and sunny rings 
of hair. Surely no prince ever born 
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had a more lovely face or a more 
perfect form. He was ‘* Cherub” 
and ‘** Angel” in his babyhood, and 
‘* Prince Charlie” as he grew older; 
and not only his own family, but, in- 
deed, all with whom he came in con- 
tact, acknowledged his sway. Hearts 
are easily won by mere physical 
beauty, and Prince Charlie possessed 
this to an extraordinary degree. 

The other member of the Bangs 
family, and not the least important, 
was Geoffrey Thorpe, the only child 
of Mrs. Bangs’s favorite brother, 
who had **gone down with all on 
board,” as he, with his wife and a 
party of friends, was returning from 
a foreign tour. Geoffrey had been 
left in his aunt’s care, and still con- 
tinued to live with her. Indeed, she 
looked upon him as a son. He was 
ten years older than Prince Charlie, 
and was cast in an entirely different 
mould. Not that he was ugly—far 
from it; but they were totally unlike 
from every point of view. 

Geoffrey was tall, erect, and vig- 
orous, dark-haired, with singularly 
clear eyes of darkest blue, and where 
Prince Charlie was weak he was 
strong. There was a look of firm- 
ness about the latter’s mouth which 
spoke of a will as unyielding as iron, 
although there was an especial charm 
in his smile, which was as rare as it 
was sweet, and which lighted up his 
somewhat stern features. There were 
lines about the face which indicated 
hard study and deep thought. He 
was his adopted mother’s counsellor 
and guide, and his strong character 
was a prop upon which the volatile 
Charlie unconsciously leaned. He 
answered good-humoredly to the 
sobriquets of ‘‘ Judge” and ‘Old 
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Geoff.,” but no one else took the 
smallest liberty with him. His prac- 
tical good sense, and, above all, his 
unselfish devotion to the interest of 
both of his relatives, made him in- 
valuable to them. 

Charlie was now twenty-two. He 
had been through college, and had 
begun the study of law, as Geoffrey 
had done before him. He was con- 
sidered brilliant rather than thorough 
in his studies, but he was thoroughly 
accomplished in the gracious art of 
putting people at ease; charming in 
conversation and intellect, but weak 
of will and quite wanting in energy. 
He entertained an absurd idea of his 
own importance, and showed a hope- 
less indifference to the value of 
money, which fact made him very 
popular with his fellow-students, for 
he scattered this commodity freely. 
But, although his allowance was am- 
ple, his demands upon his mother’s 
purse were frequent, and more than 
once ‘* Old Geoff” had been appealed 
to in an extremity, for, although the 
latter was not rich, he had an assured 
competency. But Prince Charlie was 
merry and careless. He laughed 
down all scoldings, and was the pet 
of the whole feminine portion of the 
town. His handsome, smiling face, 
soft, lazy voice, and irresistible man- 
ners made him welcome everywhere. 
But the girls knew better than to 
spread their nets for him. They all 
knew that he had been looked upon 
as Edith Josselyn’s future husband 
from the time he donned knicker- 
bockers. 

There was a flavor of idleness 
about this young man’s every move- 
ment, a picturesqueness in his atti- 
tudes, which were fascinating. He 


found the world a very pleasant place 
to live in in all respects, and he aimed 
to get as much pleasure out of life 
and with as little effort as was possi- 
ble. Geoffrey might plod—it was 
his nature—but he was of a different 
mould altogether. He would exert 
himself to be agreeable, but if there 
were any sacrifices to be made, why 
he was perfectly willing that pthers 
should make them—that was all. 
He had hosts of friends, this charm- 
ing voung man, for he would not 
take the trouble to be disagreeable— 
except to Margery. There was an 
unaccountable antipathy between 
them. In fact, they were always 
quarrelling ; but on the whole he was 
such a pleasant, easy-tempered fellow, 
that no one could get angry with 
him, albeit he did give one the im- 
pression that he considered that the 
world was made especially for him. 
He did not trouble himself about 
the future. ‘* Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof” was his motto. 
So he lived from day to day, with no 
set purpose in life. What was the 
use? There was no hurry. He in- 
tended to go abroad in the spring. 
It was quite the proper thing to do. 
Geoffrey had spent two years in trav- 
elling ; but he did not intend to follow 
his cousin’s course, by any means. 
Geoff. was too fond of delving to 
suit his ease-loving nature. He 
would spend some time in England, 
the home of his ancestors. He was 
fond of talking about his ancestors, 
and he would revel in the delights of 
Paris. He would have no trouble 
about the language. He had been 
studying with Monsieur Delérme for 
months, and had really a very good 
accent, and when he returned he 
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should probably think about settling 
down, with Edith, of course, and live 
a life of comparative ease. He 
would have something to do to look 
after his property, and——well, his 
ideas were very vague at present. 
He might go in for distinction in 
politics: he was a ready speaker, 
that is to say, an adept in brilliant 
nothings, and won applause when- 
ever he condescended to address a 
multitude on the exciting questions 
of the day. 

He was not an ardent lover, not 
as much so as the more quiet Geof- 
frey would have been. He took 
things of that nature in a matter-of- 
course sort of way which was very 
exasperating to his cousin, who wor- 
shipped the stately Edith from afar, 
and made no sign. In fact, Prince 
Charlie never talked of love at all, 
but he consulted Edith upon all mat- 
ters, great and small, and leaned 
upon her as he did upon all his 
friends; and it would have been 
strange. indeed, if, with all his 
props, he was unable to stand erect 
and make a creditable appearance 
before the world. 

Edith Josselyn was tall and slen- 
der, with large, dark eyes, refined and 
delicate features, and clear, pale com- 
plexion. Her head was set upon 
exquisitely shaped shoulders, and 
she had the manner and bearing of 
one born to command. There was a 
grace and dignity in her movements 
which were restful to look upon. 
Her calm, proud eyes seldom flashed 
with anger, and she was quite above 
petty jealousies. 

Margery had been a pretty child, 
but she was now at that very ugly 
and awkward age when one wonders 
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whether she will turn out passably 
good-looking or decidedly plain. 

She was a great care to her sister, 
and kept her in a constant state of 
perplexity. At times it seemed as 
though she tried to be unreasonable 
and absurd, having an air of obsti- 
nate enjoyment in forbidden things ; 
but she had quaint little charms of 
manner quite impossible to resist, 
and it was hard for Edith to refuse 
her anything. Indeed, Edith yielded 
to her young sister quite as much as 
was good for her, treating her always 
with forbearing tenderness. And 
Margery, who was as tricksy a sprite 
as a veritable Undine, was, indeed, 
at times very lovable. But she 
wanted sunshine all the time,— 
storms never. Caresses were abso- 
lutely essential to her happiness ; 
discipline, she would none of it. 
She had a way of putting off all disa- 
greeable things until to-morrow. She 
was quite willing to sew a seam, or to 
be lectured to-morrow. Everything 
in the way of fun she hailed with the 
wildest enthusiasm. She had such a 
capacity for enjoyment, that, after 
the first indignant outburst was over, 
she forgot even her worst grievance 
in some new venture. It was thus 
about going to school. After rush- 
ing about the house like a small 
cyclone, and vowing over and over 
again that she would not go, then 
shutting herself up without food for 
a whole day, she suddenly appeared 
in the midst of her sorrowing family, 
and informed them, with a great as- 
sumption of dignity, that she had 
been thinking the matter over, and 
had made up her mind to go away 
to school, but she wanted everybody 
to understand that she went from 
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choice; that it was the least of two 
evils. She could bear to go away, but 
she could not bear to meet that odious 
creature three hundred and sixty-five 
times a year. 


Cuaprer III. 
A GOOD RIDDANCE. 


There was an oppressive stillness 
about the house after Margery’s de- 
parture which weighed upon Edith’s 
spirits and made her unlike herself. 
Aunt Sarah, who was a fussy little 
woman, made matters worse by con- 
stantly referring to “that poor child,” 
wondering if she was very homesick, 
and hoping that she would be careful 
and not get ill, and so on. But Prince 
Charlie’s openly expressed feelings of 
relief and satisfaction were quite as 
hard to bear. Indeed, Edith felt al- 
most like quarrelling with him, and it 
was a great relief to her when Geof- 
frey Thorpe came in, as he often did, 
and turned the conversation into a 
different channel. He had studied 
Edith, and he knew how keenly she 
was feeling her sister’s absence. He 
was fond of Margery, and he knew 
just how to bring out her good quali- 
ties. Indeed, Margary was always at 
her best with Geoffrey, whom she 
adored ; and she was often heard to 
say that he was worth a million of 
Charlie Bangs, and that she would 
marry him when she was old enough. 
There was a delicacy and refinement 
in his nature seldom found in the 
sterner sex, and Edith often wished 
that Charlie possessed a little more 
of his cousin’s unselfish spirit. Mar- 
gery’s first letter to Edith was per- 
fectly characteristic of her. 
thus : 


It ran 
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**My Dear Epira: 

** Everything is just as horrid as it 
can be. The teachers are cross, the 
beds hard, and the food—‘ plain.’ I 
should think it was plain with a ven- 
geance. Perhaps you will pity me a 
little when I tell you that I went to 
bed hungry last night, yes, actually 
hungry. But I suppose you will say 
that I deserve to be punished. I only 
hope that you will be honest enough 
to tell people why. It is because 
Charlie Bangs chooses to be disagree- 
able ; because he cannot find anybody 
to quarrel with but poor little me. Of 
course he’s got to quarrel with some- 
body. I do hope, Edith, if vou care at 
all for me, that you will keep poor, 
dear little Fluff out of the creature’s 
way. It would be just like him to be 
cruel to my poor dog just to spite me. 
I have to study very hard. Old Grim. 
(short for grimalkin) is very severe 
(nobody thinks of calling her Mad- 
ame Chaudet, except to her face), but 
we manage to outwit her sometimes. 
I should die if it was n’t for my room- 
mate. She is perfectly lovely, but, 
poor dear, she’s got a stepmother ; 
and the way that poor girl suffers 
when she is at home is perfectly ap- 
palling. Edith, you must not let any 
woman inveigle papa into marrying 
again. You must see to it, or he’ll be 
doing it some day when you don’t 
expect it, and then it can’t be helped. 
Maude Eaton could tell you of perfect- 
ly harrowing scenes that she has been 
through with that woman. It is per- 
Jectly evident that she hates Maude, or 
she would n’t make her leave her dear 
home and be shut up in this dreadful 
place. Madame Chaudet says that 
she cannot allow me to write to dear 
old Geoffrey. She reads all my let- 
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ters, but she won’t read this. Perhaps 
she does n’t know that Maudie has a 
cousin who is married and lives near 
here, and is perfectly devoted to her, 
and that Bridget Callahan, the cham- 
bermaid, loves money. Trust Maude 
for finding ways and means. 

‘*But you need n’t think I am un- 
happy—at least not very. I shall bear 
everything, and do the best Ican. I 
wrote what Madame called ‘a very 
good letter’ to papa yesterday. N.B. 
When you get ‘ very good letters’ you 
may know that Bridget Callahan has 
n’t been bribed. Old Grim. thinks my 
allowance ample, and perhaps it 
would be if I could spend it as I 
please. But fancy her insisting upon 
knowing where every penny goes! 
We have to keep accounts. She is 
willing that we shall have a very few 
caramels, but not many, as they are 
bad for the teeth. What business is 
it of hers, I should like to know! My 
teeth are my own. Besides, I have 
to buy something to eat, or I should 
starve. So please, Edith, send me a 
little money now and then, in care of 
Mrs. Ernest Dalrymple, 18 Thornton 
street, and Maude will manage to get 
it for me. I just love Maude. She’s 
the dearest girl. She has told me all 
about herself, in confidence, of course, 
and I pity her. I want to ask her to 
visit me next summer. Can I? I told 
her that I had got just the dearest, 
sweetest, loveliest sister in the world, 
and you should have heard her sigh. 
It was very touching. She has a half 
sister, five years old, that woman's 
child. She says she almost hates her, 
and I am sure I don’t wonder. I told 
her about my home, but I did n’t tell 
her why I was sent away. I only 
hinted that I had seen trouble. She 
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said she thought that I was unkind to 
keep anything back when she had 
opened her heart to me, but that 
she trusted me, and that she just 
knew that, whatever it was, I was not 
the least bit to blame. 

‘*T had an awful scare just now. 
Mademoiselle Louise has just been in. 
The little cat never makes the least 
noise. She just creeps, and she came 
very near catching me. But I saw 
her shadow, and tucked this sheet un- 
der my pillow just in season to escape 
detection. She is very suspicious, 
and she seems to enjoy finding out 
things about the girls. 

‘** Mees Zhosseleen,’ she said, ‘I 
ope you ave not been up to meescheef ; 
you look deescomposed.’” ‘How 
can I help it, Mademoiselle,’ I said 
desperately, ‘ when you glide in like 
a ghost; I am afraid of ghosts.’ I 
wanted to say creep in like a cat, but 
I did n’t dare to. She did n’t answer, 
but asked for Mees Aton, as she calls 
her. Now, what did-she come in for? 
Simply to see what I was doing! She 
knew perfectly well where Maude 
was. But I must close, for she may 
be suspicious enough to come back. 
Tell Geoffrey that I shall write him 
the very first opportunity. Give my 
love to him, and to papa, and hug 
Floff for me. and don’t let him be 
tormented by anybody. 

** Your affectionate sister, 
** MARGERY. 


‘“*P.S. You are the dearest sister 
in the world, and I love you, even if 
you were cruel enough to send me 
away. M.” 


‘** So that sweet child Margery has . 
condescended to write,” said Prince 
Charlie, as he sauntered leisurely in, 
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just as Edith had finished reading her 
sister’s letter. ‘* What does she say? 
Of course she sends her love to me? 
Shall I read the precious epistle?” 

‘*You had much better not,” 
answered Edith, smiling, ‘* for truth 
compels me to say that she is not over 
complimentary to you. In fact, she 
calls you ‘that creature,’ and seems 
to think that you are responsible for 
all her misfortunes.” 

Prince Charlie winced. He did not 
like to be scorned, even by Margery, 
but he answered lightly,— 

‘**T can return compliment for com- 
pliment: you may tell her that I said 


‘a good riddance’ as her carriage 
rolled away, and to think of me as 
being in paradise while she is endur- 
ing a season of purgatory.” 

But it was Edith’s nature to sooth 
rather than to irritate, and no un- 
pleasant remarks were ever repeated 
to Margery. She was careful not to 
make too frequent use of Prince 
Charlie’s name in her letters, but 
spoke of him naturally, as though no 
unpleasant feelings were entertained 
by either of them, hoping for and ex- 
pecting an agreeable change in her 
sister when they should meet again. 

[To be continued.] 





JOHN PARK’S RIDE. 


By C. Jennie Swan. 


Through the mountain passes, damp and dark, 
Shot the goaded steed of “ Paul Revere” Park; 
While the silhouette of the rider’s form, 

With its wild background of night and storm, 
Seemed like a phantom with mailéd shroud, 
Holding at bay the wraith of the cloud. 


Close behind him, with bated breath, 
Stole the pale horse and his rider, Death; 
Can he outride him? Shrill and high 
Rang his alarm like a petrel’s cry : 

“ Haste: for the valley is doomed to-day ; 
Like a bird to the mountains flee away! ” 


The fiends of the flood-gates, with foaming ire, 
Wait a mightier carnage than sword or fire; 
Still the faithful steed, with his rider brave, 
Swept on like an arrow, to warn and save ; 
While like bird of prey, upon fleetest wing, 
With unsheathed sword, rode Death, the king. 


Above him the strength of the green hills lay ; 
With each hoof-beat their refuge is farther away ; 
Yet he falters not, though with every breath, 
Comes deadly peril or certain death ;— 

For what does one life in the balance weigh, 
When thousands hung by a thread that day ! 
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With the warm blood leaping from heart to brain, 
He counts not life or its gifts as vain; 

But the hopes of his manhood melt and fade 

In the gloom presaged in the forest glade, 

And the dream of love, and the promise of fame, 
In eternity’s light are an empty name. 


“In yonder valley,” the hero sighed, 

“ Life glides on in a peaceful tide ; 
Childhood gathers and heaps the flowers ; 
Love counts as jewels the summer hours; 
And the blessing of heaven each day is sent 
On busy life, and its sweet content. 


“ Marshalled by glory, or lured by love, 

By the genii of roses, or angels above, 

Led to build of gold on a templed height, 

Or to weave a tent roof from love’s soft light, 
Life’s cup is full to its brim, with bliss ; 

Too well, O my heart, thou knowest this. 


“Haste thee, my charger, nor pause to rest : 

By the sword-thrust rankling within my breast 
Threatening to rend love’s ties in twain, 

Haste, for I faint not with fear or pain, 

While thousands and thousands may rescued be 
Whose lives are as dear as mine to me.” 


He drove the spurs in his foaming steed, 

And tore down the valley with lightning speed,— 
Still shouting again his warning cry, 

With the pale horse Death and his rider nigh, 

As down from the mountains the wild floods came, 
Scourging the valleys like quenchless flame. 


A brave knight-errant was Paul Revere : 
But tell the story, that all may hear, 

Of the Paul Revere of storm and flood, 
Who face to face like a hero stood 

To a greater danger,—and write his name 
In golden lines on the scroll of fame. 
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THE HISTORY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 


STORY OF A GREAT COMMONWEALTH TOLD IN 
ONE VOLUME. 





What the Newspaper Critics say of it. 


Mr. John N. McClintock, the compiler 
and author of “The History of New 
Hampshire,” endeavors to condense into 
one volume the history of a great com- 
monwealth, from the first beginnings at 
Little Harbor in 1623 to the year 1888—a 
period of 265 years. In no other state of 
the Union, perhaps, is there a deeper 
interest in the doings of its pioneers. 
Contemporaneous with the settlement of 
Boston and of Plymouth, the attempt was 
made to settle on the Piscataqua and ex- 
plore the northern wilderness, and the 
adventures connected with these various 
settlements are quite as unique as those 
of the pioneers who entered Boston har- 
bor in the year 1630. The need of a 
central locality, which was one of the 
chief recommendations of Boston as a 
great settlement, led to the development 
of the Puritan quality in a more concen- 
trated form than was possible at the 
Piscataqua. The Puritans were chiefly 
of one mind, and compelled all who did 
not think with them to depart out of 
their coasts. The settlers in New Hamp- 
shire included both the churchman and 
the Puritan, and the one person whom 
they could not tolerate was the Quaker. 
The witches were traced in New Hamp- 
shire as in Massachusetts, but they did 
not flourish in the more northern climate. 
It is reported that the White Mountains 
were visited as early as 1632, and one of 
the astonishing facts connected with this 
early provincial history is the rapidity 
with which the small towns of New 
Hampshire were settled by the early col- 
onists. Though Portsmouth was, at an 
early date, an important location, as even 


its present antiquities eloquently testify, 
it never had the prestige of Boston. 

At an early date the claims of the Mas- 
sachusetts colony overawed the settlers 
in New Hampshire, and the necessity of 
making a common defence against the 
Indians practically brought New Hamp- 
shire within the direction and control of 
the Massachusetts province, so that, while 
there is a great interest in the fortunes 
of New Hampshire during the period 
that it was a colonial province, and down 
to the Revolution, its history never has 
the same importance which is attached 
to the story of the civilization of the 
Puritans on the shores of Massachusetts 
bay. At the same time, fully one third 
of this history is the deeply interesting 
account of the way in which New Hamp- 
shire was settled, the different encounters 
with the red men, and the steady advance 
of the English settlers in the rescue of 
the land from the wilderness, and in 
its efficient cultivation. Mr. McClintock 
makes no claims to be an accomplished 
historian. He uses the writings of others 
whenever it is practicable, and the graces 
of literary expression are not found in 
his narrative; but his book, while only 
claiming to be a compilation, which he 
has put into a continuous story, is a more 
complete account of the earlier history of 
New Hampshire, and its rapid develop- 
ment during the present century, than 
has before appeared. It is natural that 
the larger part of the work should be 
devoted to the 17th and 18th centuries. 
It is for this earlier period that the ma- 
terials of history are now collected and 
can be reduced to good form, and Mr. 


* By John N. McClintock, Concord, N. H. Boston, 1889. 8vo. 764pp. #8. 
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McClintock has spent a large portion of 
his strength upon this portion of the 
work. The perils of the pioneers, the 
discussions about the land grants, the 
establishment of the Indian school which 
grew into Dartmouth college, the intense 
warfare with the Indians, the struggle of 
the people to gain a scanty subsistence 
from the soil, the character of the relig- 
ious life of the country, are here portrayed 
with truth if not with all the fulness 
that could be desired, and the sons of 
New Hampshire will be proud of a work 
which, if it is not all that could be asked 
for, is more than they have ever yet had 
in their possession. 

The part which New Hampshire played 
in the Revolution was not unimportant ; 
only less so was its response to organiza- 
tion as a state under the first constitu- 
tion. It has practically stood second to 
Massachusetts in the federal government, 
and whatever phase of life and thought 
passed over the one was reflected in the 
other. The struggle for toleration, which 
shook New England from centre to cir- 
cumference in 1815, was carried on in 
fear and trembling in New Hampshire. 
All this earlier history of the state, which 
brings us down to the beginning of the 
19th century, is strictly local in its char- 
acter, and displays the hardy character 
of the people, and the necessity for the 
late development of their energies. It is 
practically only within the present cen- 
tury, and especially within the last sixty 
years, that New Hampshire has entered 
upon a development of its internal re- 
sources which has introduced its citizens 
to prosperity. To-day New Hampshire 
is the most widely known commonwealth 
in the whole American federation, while 
its streams for developing manufacturing 
industries to a high degree, its wonderful 
mountain scenery, the finest this side of 
the Rockies, has brought into its north- 
ern section pilgrims from all parts of the 
country and from almost every section 
of the globe. The interest in travel and 
the development of manufactures have 
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built up the prosperity of the Granite 
State to a remarkable degree. The march 
of this later development is recorded in 
this history. 

Rightly Mr. McClintock has given 
chief attention to that portion which, if 
not rescued from uncertain memories 
now, will soon be lost forever. It is to 
be regretted that he has not been able to 
present this combination in better literary 
form. He has not failed to make an in- 
teresting book, but his colors are the 
natural colors of fact, and not the method 
in which the colors are employed with 
artistic skill. The excellence of the work 
is, that the writer has confined himself 
mainly to matters of fact. There is no 
speculation, no political science, no dis- 
cussion of society or religion, in these 
pages. It is purely a matter of fact from 
beginning to end, and the excellence of 
the work is, that these facts are so briefly 
and fairly stated as to give satisfaction 
to the reader. There is evidence of im- 
partiality in the writing. For almost 
the first time in a New England history 
of the early period the Indians have their 
side of the early wars of extermination 
fairly presented. There is no evidence 
that the author had any whim to gratify 
in the preparation of the book. In the 
later section the portraits of a large num- 
ber of New Hampshire’s illustrious sons 
are given, and are a welcome addition to 
the work. Whatever was really charac- 
teristic of New England life finds its way 
into this ample volume. 

In looking through the pages, especially 
the latter part of the volume, one notes 
omissions, which are probably due to the 
contracted space to which the narrative 
must conform. No more interesting 
chapter in the volume can be named 
than that which is devoted to turnpikes, 
canals, and railroads. Doubly interest- 
ing, too, is the sketch of the struggle for 
toleration which went on in New Hamp- 
shire at the same time that it was being 
fought out in Connecticut. There is no 
false note in this book. It is simply what 
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it claims to be, an unvarnished, unpre- 
tentious narrative of the facts that are 
preserved in regard to the earlier history 
of the state, such a condensed view of 
New Hampshire, especially since the 
Revolution, as enables one to follow its 
development with intelligent interest. 
The volume will be widely sought for by 
all those who have ever lived in New 
Hampshire or regard it as their father- 
land. There is enough in the history of 
this commonwealth to justify its condens- 
ation into one of the Commonwealth 
series. Mr. McClintock gives the facts, 
and leaves out the philosophy and the 
religion. A truer record would be a 
study of the political, religious, and social 
development of the state, where all these 
forces were in operation —Boston Herald, 
February 25, 1889. 





Few of the thirteen original states of 
the American Union furnish to the stu- 
dent of American political institutions a 
more fruitful field of study than does 
New Hampshire, and it has long been a 
matter of regret that the facts connected 
with its early history especially,—its 
unique provincial government, the con- 
troversy with New York and Vermont 
over the so called New Hampshire grants, 
the attempt made by the people of the 
towns on both sides of the Connecticut 
river to form an independent common- 
wealth, the attitude of the people towards 
the federal constitution when the Articles 
of Confederation had been proved inade- 
quate to maintain a more than nominal 
Union,—have not been easily accessible, 
and that these have not been clearly 
presented in connection with the later 
growth and development of the state, and 
their influence upon modern New Hamp- 
shire institutions and character traced. 

Belknap’s three volumes are of course 
invaluable, but they have become inac- 
cessible to the general reader, and have 
come to be catalogued with scarce Ameri- 
cana. Barstow’s, Whiton’s, and Sanborn’s 
histories have each merits peculiar to 
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themselves, but they have each been long 
recognized as inadequately telling the 
story of the state. Historical material 
exists in abundance in the Provincial and 
State Papers, in the five volumes of the 
adjutant-general’s reports, which give a 
better military history of the state than 
has as yet been published concerning any 
other American commonwealth, in the 
Farmer and Moore publications, in the 
publications of the State Historical So- 
ciety, in the various town histories, and 
in the miscellaneous historical and bio- 
graphical papers which have been pub- 
lished in the eleven invaluable volumes 
of the Granite MonrTaty; but this ma- 
terial has also been inaccessible to the 
general public, and there has long been a 
desire that this mass of historical wealth 
should be so utilized as to give to the 
smaller New Hampshire at home, and to 
the much larger New Hampshire abroad, 
a readable and adequate history of this 
splendid little commonwealth. 

Mr. John N. McClintock’s just pub- 
lished history will therefore be eagerly 
welcomed, and will be found the most 
complete and adequate history of the 
state which has yet been given to the 
public. An enthusiastic antiquarian, a 
devoted collector of all literary material 
bearing upon the history of the state, the 
editor of the GRANITE MontTHLY almost 
from its establishment, the author has 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities and 
advantages for the preparation of his 
work, and has made free and at the same 
time judicious use of the best productions 
of others. If there be ground for criti- 
cism, it is more in the arrangement than 
in accuracy of statement or authenticity 
of facts. The result is a work, which, if 
not a model history of a grandly historic 
commonwealth, is certainly an invaluable 
thesaurus of historical fact, which will 
repay the careful study of those inter- 
ested in the genesis, growth, and develop- 
ment of American institutions, and which 
will also be intensely interesting to the 
general reader. 
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The story Mr. McClintock tells in his 
more than seven hundred pages is that of 
the first settlements at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua, their growth into towns, and 
their union under the jurisdiction of the 
Massachusetts Colony; the formation of 
the Royal Province of New Hampshire; 
the bloody conflicts with the Indians and 
with the French; the inroad into the 
province of the Scotch-Irish, and the 
spread of the Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut settlers up the valleys of the 
Merrimack and Connecticut rivers; the 
contest between these and the Masonian 
proprietors ; the part taken by the people 
of the province in achieving national in- 
dependence ; the formation of an inde- 
pendent state government; the compact 
settlement of the state and the growth of 
its varied industries; the part borne by 
its peuple in the war for the Union; the 
changes which have taken place in laws, 
habits, and customs; together with an 
account of the men who in the different 
generations have stood forth as leaders, 
giving to the state its honored and envi- 
able place in American history.—Boston 
Evening Traveller, December 27, 1888. 





There are several good histories of New 
Hampshire, but that of John N. McClin- 
tock, editor and publisher of the GRANITE 
MonTRLY, incorporates the best features 
of each, adds considerable new matter, 
brings down the record to a later date, 
and adopts a popular style. It is pecul- 
iarly valuable in its treatment of the 
periods of the colony and the province, 
by its presentation of the latest facts on 
the discovery and first settlements, its 
introduction of an original sketch on the 
union with Massachusetts, and generally 
by its fulness and completeness. The 
period of the formation of the state, and 
its development to the Civil War, in turn, 
receives close description, and the story 
of New Hampshire’s part in the Civil 
War is well told. The subsequent period, 
to 1888, is sketched hurriedly, but its 
leading characteristics are presented. 
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Chapters on special subjects unnamed 
already, treat of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, the struggle for toleration, turn- 
pikes, canals, and railroads, anti-slavery 
agitation, and the Irish in New Hamp- 
shire. The author, while seeking histori- 
cal value to the student as well as to the 
general reader, has aimed at popular 
interest, and so well that no history of 
the state has so many claims upon it. 
This is secured throughout the text by 
making the work, so far as possible within 
its plan, a history of the people, with 
biographies of its representatives, but 
particularly by views of important scenes 
and objects, portraits of distinguished 
citizens of the past and the present, maps, 
plans, etc. There are many and excel- 
lent portraits of the leading men of the 
day. It makes a large volume of 744 
pages, exclusive of a full index, is printed 
on heavy paper from large type, and is 
handsomely and durably bound.—The 
Boston Globe. 


People of the Granite State, as well as 
her sons and daughters who have emi- 
grated to all parts of the country, and 
their progeny, owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. McClintock for the faithfulness, the 
patient study and care, with which he has 
performed his task. From the immense 
mass of materials extant he has succeeded 
in making a concise, readable, authentic 
history, covering all the important facts 
from the earliest colonial times. The 
history of New Hampshire is so inti- 
mately associated with that of Massachu- 
setts, that the first half of the book, so 
far as it relates to the incidents of colonial 
life, the joys, deprivations, and dangers, 
the battles with Indians, and controver- 
sies with the mother country, is of general 
interest. The history of the boundary 
controversy between the two states from 
its beginning is told. 

George Mitchell made oath in 1741 
that his survey of the river Merrimack, 
from its mouth to Pawtucket falls, is true 
and exact to the best of his skill and 
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knowledge, and that the line as described 
in the plan is as conformable to his 
majesty’s determination in council as 
was in his power to draw, “ but finding it 
impracticable to stick to the letter of said 
determination, has in some places taken 
from one province and made ample 
allowance for the same in the next reach 
of the river.” The part taken by New 
Hampshire in the Revolution, the diffi- 
culties encountered in establishing the 
state government, the division of towns, 
and other incidents of that formative 
period, are treated with conciseness and 
vigor. The history of the old Middlesex 
canal, which at one time promised to have 
great influence on the commercial and 
social condition of the state, is interest- 
ingly told. The author says,— 

The curious traveller may still trace 
with little difficulty the line of the old 
Middlesex canal, with here and there a 
break, from the basin at Charlestown to 
its junction with the Merrimack at Mid- 
dlesex village. Like an accusing ghost, 


it never strays far from the Boston & 
Lowell Railroad, to which it owes its 
untimely end. Judging the canal by the 
] recompense it brought its pro- 


pecuni 
jectors, it must be admi a dismal 


ailure: yet its inception was none the 
less a comprehensive, far-reaching scheme, 
which seemed to assure a future of ample 
rofits and great public usefulness. . . . 
t was the first step toward the solution 
of the problem of cheap transportation. 
What great results might have been 
derived from the enterprise and its pro- 
posed extension to the Connecticut river, 
and possibly to the St. Lawrence, but for 
the invention of steam transportation 
overland, are pictured vividly. Brief ac- 
counts are given of all men who have 
been most prominent in the state’s his- 
tory in a political, military, or profes- 
sional capacity. There are 39 steel por- 
traits, and a very large number of wood 
engravings. The book has 764 pages, 
and will have great permanent value.— 
The Morning Times (Lowell). 


Typographically the publisher has pro- 
duced a handsome volume. In the treat- 
ment of the subject the author has taken 
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a new departure, confining himself chiefly 
to the narration of facts, not only in re- 
gard to events, but to the individuals 
who have been prominently identified 
with those events. In the first twelve 
chapters of the work, which cover the 
period treated by Belknap, the author 
follows that historian in the main, and 
differs from him only when supported by 
the highest modern authorities. In the 
chapters on the Union with Massachu- 
setts, and King Philip’s War, he has relied 
chiefly upon the records preserved in the 
New Hampshire Provincial and State 
Papers. He has drawn liberally from 
the biographies of Gov. William Plumer 
and Jeremiah Mason for the narrative 
of the early years of the present cen- 
tury. The volume contains a brief ac- 
count of the early settlement of the chief 
towns of the state, a short biography of 
every Provincial and state governor and 
many other notables; a sketch of the 
growth of the various religious sects; the 
origin of turnpikes, canals, and railroads; 
an account of slavery, colonial laws, edu- 
cation, church music, anti-slavery agita- 
tion; Puritan, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Catholic migration into the state; 
Scotch-Irish and Irish; and the War of 
the Rebellion. The author has appar- 
ently made an effort to include within 
the volume extracts from the writings of 
those who have contributed to the vol- 
umes of the Granite Montaiy. As 
was expected, the work is strong in bio- 
graphical matters. While the work may 
not be an ideal or complete history of 
New Hampshire, while it contains some 
things which might as well have been 
omitted, and lacks some which should 
have been embodied, it embraces a large 
amount of valuable information pertain- 
ing to New Hampshire history and biog- 
raphy, bringing together in the compass 
of a single volume, and placing in ready 
access for the student or writer dealing 
with New Hampshire affairs, matter 
heretofore requiring extensive search to 
secure.—People and Patriot (Concord). 
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The work is so arranged and indexed 
as to be invaluable to students and those 
who would have a handy book of refer- 
ence.—Nashua Telegraph. 


The sons and daughters of New Hamp- 
shire will welcome this concise, 
bright, and sparkling history. It ought 
to be in every home.—Gorham Moun- 
taineer. 


The book has been generally well re- 
ceived by the press and the people of 
New Hampshire. Within a few months 
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after it was issued from the press over 
sixteen hundred copies were sold, three 
hundred of which were taken by the citi- 
zens of Concord. The addition of the 
appendix of forty-four pages, containing 
the official succession of state officers, 
makes the book more valuable as a book 
of reference. The author has on hand a 
few volumes of the first edition, which 
he will sell for $3.50 each, or will exchange 
for local town histories. He would be 
pleased to receive an order for the work 
from every reader of the GRANITE 
MonrTHLyY. 





HISTORY AND GENEALOGY OF THE CUTTS FAMILY. 


Since the commencement of work upon 
this important family record, two years 
have elapsed. Unusual encouragements 
have been experienced, and the work will 
probably be a great success. It will be 
limited, however, and those who desire to 
obtain copies at $5 a volume should sub- 
scribe at once. When the volume comes 
out the price will be advanced. A few of 
the names of the families connected with 
the Cutts family are here given, to show 
the scope of the work. Appleton, Bart- 
lett, Borland, Bowen, Brown, Briar, 
Clark, Church, Coues, Crosby, Drown, 


Cox, Dummer, Elliott, Erving, Elwyn, 
Fairfield, Frierson, Gerrish, Greeley, 
Hart, Hatch, Hayes, Howard, King, 
Knight, Ladd, Mitchell, Murray, McCaa, 
Moore, Jarvis, Lowell, Paine, Prescott, 
Pickering, Parker, Porter, Rice, Rust, 
Sawyer, Shillaber, Screven, Smith, Shan- 
non, Sparhawk, Thornton, Vaughan, 
Waldron, Webster, Wheeler, Wise. 
Address all queries and communica- 
tions to the compiler, 
CECIL H. CUTTS HOWARD, 
256 Tompkins Avenue, 
Broox.yn, N. Y. 
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